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THE KILDAVIE FOLK, CANTIRE. 
The parish of Southend occupies the extremity 
of the peninsula of Cantire, Argyleshire, and 
among the many spots in this parish prefixed with 
the word Kil—the most notable of which is Kil- 
colmkill, “the Church of St. Columba, the founder 
of churches”—are several, such as Kildavie, Kil- 
blaan, Kilravan, Killeolan, and Killoran, where 
all traces of the churches and cemeteries have been 
lost. Kildavie glen lies between Coniglen on its 
west and the sea on its east, the Pennyland being 
athe eastern side of the glen. This district of 
Kildavie was peopled by the followers of Ralston 
of Ralston, who had fled from the persecutions in 
Renfrewsh re to seek the protection of the Mar 
quis of Argyll, when the Act Rec issory had been 
passed in the year 1662. Other families from 
Renfrewshire and Ayrshire had also, at this 
troublous period, sought refuge in Cantire, and 
had been protected by 
of Argyll. Labourers from the same two counties 
had previously been sent by Argyll to Cantire, to 
make good the loss sustained by the population in 
the great plague that swept over the penin i 


the year 1648. rhe Laird of Ralston died in 


Cantire, but the greater portion of the Covenanters | 


—Hamilton of Wishaw, Dunlop of Garnkirk, and 
the Maxwells of Williamwood, Milnwood, and 
South Barr—went back to Ayrshire and Renfrew- 





Burghley—Thomas, second | 





by its people, with the sanction | 


| especially against his Lowland immigrants. 
sula in | 


neighbours, 


shire when it was safe for them to do so, leaving 
their followers in the various farms at Kildavie 
and elsewhere, where the Ralstons, Dunlops, Col- 
villes, Reids, and Huies have lived from genera- 
tion to generation, keeping “ themselves to them- 
selves,” and mixing but little with the native 
West Highlanders. 

A lady in Cantire has written to me as follows 
concerning these descendants of the old Cove- 
nanters : 

“ The Kildavie folk—as they were called—never inter- 
mingled or intermarried with the natives of Cantire, but 
retained their own peculiar language and customs ; and 
many amusing anecdotes are told of their manners and 
modes of expressing themselves. They spoke in a very 
broad and drawling tone. A story is told of their 
manner of making love. ‘Dae ye tak me, Jeannie?’ 
said the sweetheart ; and she replied, in a slow and bash- 
ful tone, ‘Aye, some.’ ‘ Will ye gie me a kiss, Jeannie?’ 
was the next inquiry, ‘Nae, but ye may tak it,’ was 
her cautious answer. Their phrase for calling the 
reapers home to dinner was, ‘Come hame fast, the meat 
is wul!’ When the day was wet they described it as 
‘A bluisterin’ day; nae day ava, man!’ and it was 
accordingly struck out of the calendar. But the point of 


| these stories of the Kildavie folk is lost when transferred 


to paper, as the peculiar twang that accompanied them 
was what made them so extremely comical. The Kil- 
davie folk established a separate form of worship, called 
the Relief Church, which was almost similar to the 
Independent sect. The greater part of them are now 
emigrated ; and I fancy that not more than two families, 
descendants of the first settlers, are now to be reckoned 
as genuine Kildavie folk.” 

I may add to what my correspondent has here 
mentioned, that the church in question was built 
in the year 1798, together with a house for the 
minister, on ground given by the Duke of Argyll, 
the erection of the church being a necessity, as 
many of these Lowlanders were unable to join in 
a Gaelic service from ignorance of the language. 
The minister, too, was not always resident. They 
also preferred to have a burial-ground of their 
own, separated from that set apart for the High- 
landers. The pendicle of ground that was added 
to the cemetery of Southend originated in the 
difficulty which the Lowlanders encountered in 
obtaining accommodation for the disposal of their 
dead when they first settled in the parish. It is 
natural to suppose that the West Highland de- 
scendants of the Macdonald clansmen would not 
look with a favourable eye upon the Lowland 
settlers whom their new master Argyll had 
brought into the country ; and as the influence of 
feudalism in Cantire prevailed till the middle of 


| the past century, it would give birth to a strong 


feeling against the followers of Argyll, and more 
Thus 
the prejudice which, unhappily, divided the two 
races may have had a much stronger hold on the 
Celtic than the Saxon mind ; and the poor Kil- 
davie folk would thus be driven to their own 
devices through the churlish jealousy of their 
ight Curnpert Breve. 
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GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

Before this note can be published that well- 
known firm, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 
will have dispersed the “Illustrated and general 
library,” &c., “of the late distinguished artist.” 
A perusal of the catalogue and a search through 
the interesting collection of books reveal several 
curious facts, if facts they be. 

The first is as toa book called Sunday in London, 
illustrated in fourteen cuts by G. Cruikshank ... 
London, Wilson, 1833, as to which the following 
note occurs on the first leaf (Lot 244): “ This work 
is my own original idea; my dear friend Wight 
(the author of Mornings at Bow St.) wrote the text 
from my suggestion.—George Cruikshank, 1874.” 

As to Ainsworth’s Tower of London (Lot 371), 
the edition published by G. Routledge, the follow- 
ing note is made :——“The etchings all spoilt by 
being re-bit by a stranger instead of being done, 
as they ought to have been, by Geo. Cruikshank.” 
And certainly a comparison with the earlier edition 
fully justifies the remark. 

“Tot 552, Miser’s Daughter, the story suggested 
to Harrison Ainsworth by George Cruikshank.” 

The library is full of anonymous books; the 
authors of some I should like to know, e.g. Lot 26, 
Isn’t it odd? by Marmaduke Merrywhistle ; in 
three vols. {[motto] London, Whittaker, 1822. 
Inside is the author’s note of presentation, but not 
signed. Mirth and Morality, a collection of origi- 
nal tales by Carlton Bruce, London, Tegg, 1835, 
is Lot 231, and Cruikshank has made a note that the 
illustrations are by him. In faded ink is written 
“ Auldjo.” Is Carlton Bruce a pseudonym? I do 
not find it in Allibone. Truth without fiction and 
religion without disquise, or the two Oxford students 
in College, London, and the country... fand so on] 
by a country rector, London, Emans, 1837, large 
8vo. pp. xvi-ii-519. This work forms Lot 339. I 
do not find it in the London Catalogue, nor in the 
continuation of it, the English Catalogue; and yet, 
as will be gathered from the above, it is a work of 
some pretensions. It is illustrated by several full- 
page plates—by G. Cruikshank, I presume. Who 
was the author ? Ovpnar Hamst. 


“SHE, THE CAT’s MOTHER.”—I cannot find any 


mention of this saying in the General Indexes of 


“N. & Q.” or in books of proverbial expressions, 
but it is one with which I have been acquainted 
from my youth, and which I still hear from time 
to time. For example, a little girl runs in to her 
mother, and says excitedly, ““O mamma, we met her 
just as we were coming home from our walk, and she 
was so glad to see us Upon which the mamma 
says, “ Who is ‘she’? the cat’s mother?” Then 
“No; it 
“But how could I know that, 


Thus, 


the child laughs merrily, and replies, 
was Lucy Jones.” 
when you did not mention her name?” 








“ She, the cat’s mother,” is used to enjoin perspi- 
cuity of speech and precision in reference, 
Curnpert Bepe, 


THE HUNDRED. 

Now that so many of the old local institutions of 
England are being swept away by the active cen. 
tralizing spirit of modern legislation, it is well to 
put on record any information bearing upon the 
relationship between the old and the new state of 
things. To this end, therefore, with the permission 
of the editor of “ N. & Q.,” I propose sending from 
time to time, say monthly, a series of tables which 
I have carefully drawn up relating to the hundred, 
These tables are arranged in counties, and I would 
suggest that they be inserted alphabetically, be- 
ginning, however, with Berkshire, because the in- 
formation respecting that county is more imme- 
diately illustrative of the usefulness of the tables 
than Bedfordshire. The headings of the columns 
explain themselves; but I would observe, with 
reference to column 1, that (@) Roman capital 
numerals are used where the old hundreds are 
represented in the modern system, (>) Roman 
“ lower-case” numerals where the old hundreds 
are not so represented, and (c) ordinary figures for 
the modern hundreds. 

It has always appeared to me that the hundred 
has not received that attention at the hands of 
historians which its position in the Teutonic polity 
should give it. One of the means by which we 
may get to know more of its early history is by 
studying the names applied to it in the different 
parts of England. 

Mr. Coote, in a paper read at the Society of 
Antiquaries, and published in A rch ia, entitled 
“The Milites Stationarii considered in Relation to 
the Hundred and Tithing of England,” says : “The 
hundred being named in Anglo-Saxon times (as it 
still is in our own) from a vill or large village, it 
follows that the head-quarters of the hundred-man 
and his assistants were in that vill”; and he refers 
to the Anglo-Saxon text published by Sir H. Ellis 
in his General Introduction to Doomsdar 187-8). 
Now, this document gives the Anglo-Saxon names 
of the hundreds of Northampton, eight of the 
modern names of which are not ul with 
town names; and it is noticed in the Census 
Report, 1851 (p. Ixiv), that “in all England 362 
out of 799 names of hundreds, Dy 
liberties are the same as names of parishes, town- 
ships, or places separately returned within their 
limits.” This small proportion is very significant, 
and an analysis of the tables I have prepared 
shows the proportion to be still smaller. 

But of this hereafter. I do not pretend that the 
tables are perfect ; I present them as being useful, 
especially if added to or corrected by the readers 
of “N. & Q.” G. LAvRENCE GoMME. 

Castelnau, Barnes, 8. W. 
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CounTy OF BERKSHIRE. 
5 from Lysons’s Magna Britannica ; 3, 6, from Census Tables; 7, from Reports of Common 
Law Commissioners and Municipal Corporation Commissioners. 


Towns having Names identical 


Names of Hundreds with the Hundred 





(15) XVI 


XVll. 


19) XXI. 


Early Names 


Beners or Benes 


Borcheldeberie 





R smere 
Roeberg 
Shr nham 
Sudtor 


l'acceham 


Wanating 


leberie or 


Moderr 
Names. 


Beynhurst 


Compton 
Cookham 


Faircross 


Faringdon 


Gautield 


Hormer 


Kintbury- 


Eagle 


Lambourn 
Moreton 
Ock 


Reading 


Ripplesmere 


Shrivenham 


Sonning 


Theale 
Wantage 


Wargravé 


Wallingford 


Windsor 


Early Hundreds not re 


presented in Modern Early 
System 
Bras 
Now included in the Blitberie 


hundreds of More- 

ton and Reading 
Now included in Fair 
cross and Reading 
Brai 


Contone 


_ Cocheham 


Now _ included in — 
Moreton, Reading, 
and Cookham 


Borcheldeberie 


Ferenedone 


Now included in Hildeslei 
Shrivenham lei, 


Hils 


or Hislelew 


Cheneteberie 


Lamborne 
Merceham 


Now included 
and Hormer 


n Ock 
Mortune 
ny . . 
Now in in Comp- 
ton and Faircross 
Radinges 


included in 
Faircross 


Now 


- Seriveham 


Now included in Ock, - 
Wantin 
field 


r, and Gau 


Now includedin Fair- Taceham 
cross and Reading 


Wanetinz 
me Weregray 
Now incl. in Faring- - 


don and Shrivenham 
(Borough 


(Borough) 


Modern 


Blewbury 


Buckle 


bury 
Bray 
Charlton 


pton 
Cookham 


Faringdon 


Kintl 


Lambourn 


M ircham 


ury 


Reading 


Sonning 
sutton- 
Courtney 
Thatcham 
Wantage 


Wargrave 


(Borough) 


(Borough) 


Particulars as t 
Hundred Court 


{Hundred Court of 
surnham dis- 
used in 1851. 


(None ) 


(None.) 


Manor Crt. of Bray 
disused in 1851. 
Hundred Court dis 

used in 1851. 
(None 
None.) 
None.) 


None.) 
Ilundred Court dis 
used in 1851. 
Hundred Court dis 
used in 1851. 
Hundred Court dis 
used in 1851, 


None 





Hundred Court dis- 
1 in 1851 


Court Leet held by 
the Corporation 

None.) 

(None.) 


Hundred Court dis 
used In 1851. 

Hundred Court dis- 
used in 1851. 


(None 


Hundred Court dis- 
used in 1851. 
Hundred Court dis- 
ae 


} } 
used in 150i 


(None.) 


Court Leet held by 
the Corporation. 
Court Leet held by 
the Corporation. 
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SHAKSPEARIANA., 

“ Macnetu,” Act 11. sc. 1, tu. 56-8.— 

“© Macheth. Thou fowre and firme-set earth 
Heare not my fteps, which they may walk, for feare 
Thy very ftones prate of my whereabout.” 

Sowre is the first folio reading, and the three 
other folios follow it, as they do in the other 
blunders of this scene, spelling the word respectively 
sowre, sowr, and sour. It need not be said that 
these are unquestionably press errors. Pope, 
apparently on the suggestion of the fourth folio 
spelling, altered the word to sure, and this has been 
generally adopted. But though press errors are 
sometimes not to be explained, their causes may 
usually be suggested and understood. Now no 
known spelling of swre will explain the error sowre. 
A more convincing argument is that while “ sure 
and firm-set” is, as a general epithet of the earth, 
unexceptionable, it is here no poet’s epithet, but 
a mere poetaster’s, for it has no relevancy. It is 
like the epithet of a schoolboy who has racked dic- 
tionary and memory for a phrase which, irrespective 
of its being germane to the matter, and therefore 
poetic, will fill up the scansion of a halting 
hexameter. Looking to the context, and to the 
circumstances under which Macbeth is speaking, 
I should as soon expect Shakspere to make him 
use such an epithet as to hear Richard talk of 
“ Blushing Aurore, morn of our discontent.” What 
is the “earth” of which Macbeth speaks? The 
pebbled courtyard, or the stone-paved corridors 
looking on it, in one or other of which places all 
editors are agreed that the scene takes place. 
What are the circumstances? Macbeth and his 
servant have trod there, and heard the clank and 
echo of their own footsteps, and also those of 
Banquo and Fleance. Any who have ever been in 
such a courtyard or corridor will at once under- 
stand the effect these noises must have had on one 
whose mind is full of a secret deed of darkness, and 
thinks of the would-be stealthy pace of a murderer 
or other wolfish miscreant. His thoughts and fears 
are naturally attracted to these noises, and hence 
both in these lines and in those preceding he 
dwells on them, “Hear not my steps which way 
they walk.” I propose, therefore, by adding one 
letter to sowre, to read, “Thou s{t]jowre [i.e. stour] 
and firm-set earth.” (Here and in all succeeding 
quotations I substitute s for the long f.) Hialli- 
well (Phillipps), in his Dictionary, gives stour as 
still an eastern counties provincialism for “ stiff or 
inflexible,” and quotes from Palsgrave, “ Stowre, 
rude as coarse cloth is, gros,” and “ stowre of con- 
versation, estourdy,” some of the meanings of 
estourdt being, as Cotgrave gives them, “sottish, 
blockish, lumpish.” So also Ray’s Glossary of 


South and East Country Words (Eng. D. Soc.) : 
“ Stowre, adj., inflexible, sturdy, and stiff, spoken 
also of cloth [Palsgrave’s gros] in opposition to 
limber.” 


Again, in Col. Leigh’s Cheshire Glossary, 


| 








“ Stor or storr, v.—When a horse, from bad roads, 
deep snow, too great a load, or vice, stops in harness, 
he is said to be storred.” “ Staw also has the same 
meaning as applied to a cart.” Again, in writings 
just prior to or contemporaneous with Shakspere’s, 
we have (Prompt. Parv.) : “ Stoor (store, MS. K. 
Coll., Cam.), hard or boystous. Avusterus, rigidus” 
(boystous here not being our boisterous, but as 
explained s.v. rudis, rigidus). 

“Thys pange was greater then when the stower 
nayles were knocked and driven throughe hys handeg 
and fete.”—Latimer, Serm. 7, Arber’s repr., p. 185, 

“Looke on the fedders of all maner of birdes, you 
shail se some so lowe, weke, and shorte, some so course, 
stoore, and harde.”—Ascham, Toxoph., Arber’s repr., 
p. 129. 

“A fenny goose euen as her flesh is blacker, stoorer, 
vnholsomer, so is the feder for the same cause courser, 
stoorer, and rougher.”—Jb., p. 151 
Iam informed also by Mr. John Payne that another 
example is to be found in the earlier part of 
Gervase Markham’s English Husbandman, 1620, 
By this change Macbeth is made to refer to the 
hard, unyielding, and therefore resounding stones 
of the court, and we thus get epithets in exact 


accord with both his natural and expressed 
thoughts. It now remains to explain how the 


error arose. This scene so bristles with errors that 
one is forced to the conclusion that the compositor 
was either a new or a very careless hand, or (as is 
extremely likely) that he was dazed and dulled 
by over much malt liquor. Hence in reading he 
confounded the ¢ with the long line and loops of 
the preceding s. Nor is this mere supposition, for 
he did the same in the very line above, printing 
“Tarquin’s ravishing sides,” where, pace Mr. 
Knight, “the word must be either strides or 
slides.” I may add that exactly the same mistake, 
as I think, occurs in Herbert’s Church Porch, 
st. xx. 1. 3:— 

** When thou dost purpose ought within thy power, 

Be sure to doe it, though it be but small ; 

Constancie knits the bones, and =f sowre (Wm.’s MS.) 

makes us | stowre (pr. edds.) 

When wanton pleasures beeken, us to thrall.” 

My friend Dr. Grosart, relying on the MSS., not 
however in Herbert’s handwriting, reads sowre. 
But, with all deference to him and the MSS. 
(Wm.’s and Bodl.), I cannot accept it for, as seems 
to me, two good reasons. The first is that a com- 
positor is very unlikely to have changed by error 
the familiar sowre into the all but obsolete and 
unknown The second, that while sowre 
gives, were there no alternative, a passably suffi- 
cient sense, stowre is almost infinitely preferable, 
giving a better sense because fuller and in more 
exact accord with the context. 

Thus ends my plea for stour both in Macbeth 
and Herbert. But I would add a little digression 
on the word as it occurs in the first extract by 
Halliwell from Palsgrave. Some might refer this 


stowre. 
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stoure to the Yorkshire store (Gloss., C. C. Robin- 
son, Eng. Dia. Soc.), which, say Mr. Atkinson 
and Mr. Skeat, is to be connected not with the 
familiar English store, but with the Icelandic stérr, 
creat. With all deference, however, to these 
authorities, I fail to see either the proof or the 
necessity of this. And in explanation of Pals- 
grave’s gros, I would refer to the latter part of the 
quotation from Ray’s definition of stowre given 
above, and to Cotgrave, s.v. gros. It is also note- 
worthy that both our stours, stour, a conflict, or 
cloud of dust, and stouwr, hard, rudis, rigidus, as 
well as our sturdy, have their analogues in the old 
French estour, estourbillon, and estourdd. 
B. NicHoLson, 


“Tae Tempest,” Act iv. sc. 1, Lt. 64 (5™ S. 
vill, 385.) — 

“ Banks with pioned and twilled brims.” 

Your correspondent E. E. F. directs my atten- 
tio to the above passage and to the common 
names of the marsh marigold (Caltha palustris). 
I have never heard the term “ peony” applied to the 
marsh marigold, or found any one who had. The 
marsh marigold is the “winking marybuds” of 
Shakespeare, and is known as May-blobs, water- 
blobs, and Moll-blobs—the last, however, is more 
a Worcestershire than a Warwickshire term. I 
have asked many of the country people during the 
past three weeks the name by which they know 
the marsh marigold, and they have replied, almost 
without exception, “ water buttercup,” though the 
Ranunculus aquatilis has white petals and not 
yellow. With respect to the line quoted, and 
which some commentators have amended(?) into 
“peonied and lilied brims,” I can only read it as 
you print it. To me it is the pioned, the pied, 
parti-coloured, or variegated edges of the twilled 
or ribbed banks—the wave-marked shore, which 
“spongy April” betrims at the “hest” of Ceres 
with the flowers “to make cold nymphs chaste 
crowns.” Pied and piedness are common terms in 
the Midlands, and are frequently used by Shake- 
speare. Though the peony is a native of Lundy 
Island in the Severn, it is not a riverside plant, 
and is called the “sheepshearing rose” by many 
from the rough joke of filling the folds of its petals 
with pungent snuff or pepper at sheep-shearing 
feasts, in order to enjoy the torments of those 
who innocently smell it at that period. Sidney 
Beisley in Shakespeare’s Garden suggests that the 
water-lily might be intended by Shakespeare, but 
only the yellow variety, Nuphar lutea, is found 
wild in Warwickshire. The only habitat of the 
white water-lily is near Sutton Coldfield and in 
the streams that are in the Trent watershed, not 
in those flowing into the Avon. 


; J. Tom Buresss, F.S.A. 
Worcester. 








Witt or Jonn Arcnor, or Bisnor’s Har- 
FIELD, CO. Herts.—The original has never before 
been printed :— 

“In dei noi’e ame’ the xix day off noue’ber the yere 
off owr lorde god a m' v° & xix® I Jhon archor off boshp* 
at ffeld in the dioc off lincoll beyng seke in my body 
fferyng the pe(r)ell off dethe but w' good Reme’brans & 
holle mynd I make & ordynd thys my last wyll & test- 
ment ffyrst I be quethe my sowll to y* merci off all 
myghty god & to owre lady sent mari & to all y* holy 
co’peny off evyn my body to be beryd in y* cherche yerd 
off send audryt afforsed I be quethe to y* moder cherche 
off lyncoll ij’ also I be quethe to y* hy aw’t’ ffor my 
tythys & offryng nellyge’t{ fforgottyn iiij‘ also I be 
quethe to Rychard archor my ffader my Best gone§ & 
my Best dublett also I Bequethe to my wyffeys ffader 
hew swenson on grynkott!| also I be quethe to y* byldyng 
off y* cherche howsse my best stoflekott"| also my howse 
sett & lyyng att sent albons I gyuff & be quethe to Eleza- 
bethe my wyffe terme off hyr naturallyffe & aft’ y* 
dessesse off my sed wyffe I be quethe y* sed howsse to 
Jhon my son ffor eu'more ffaylyng y* sed Jhon my wyll 
ys the sayd howsse be solde & y* mony there off Reservyd 
ffor to hyer a pryst to syng ffor my solle & al cristin 
sowlls y® Resydu off all my goodys movabull & on mova- 
bull nott be quethe I geue & be quethe to Elezebethe 
my wyffe wome I make myne ex sextryx & Rychard 
archor my ffader over seyer wyttnes here off sr Robertt 
ffrouik pryche** pryst Rychar archar Jamys ffost.” 


Proved Sept. 25, 1520. 
R. R. Luoyp. 


St. Albans, 


Arms or Pore Leo XIII.—The following 
paragraph is extracted from the Times of Tuesday, 
April 30, 1878 :— 

“The Pecci arms consist of a field gules, bearing a 

cypress or pine—‘ pitch tree’ (from pece)—crossed by a 
bar argent, and the shield so quartered bears on the upper 
left quarter a comet or, and on the two lower quarters 
two French lilies, feurs-de-luce, also or. Over the shield 
is a comital crown, though the Pecci were no counts 
but merely untitled patricians.” 
The writer of the above does not seem to have a 
clear apprehension of the rules of blazon, but for 
all that we may make out from his description 
what is intended. The coat is, of course, not 
“quartered,” and we may perhaps be safe in 
assuming that the tincture of the pitch pine is 
“ proper.” 

Perhaps a better blazon would be, Gu., a pitch 
pine (eradicated ?) pr., between in sinister chief a 
comet, and in base two fleurs-de-lis or, over alla 
fess arg. 

The adoption of the count’s coronet by the Pecci 
of Carpineto is in accordance with a very general 
Italian use, or abuse. I have before noted in 
“N, & Q.” the same custom as existent in France ; 
and some who are not aware of this fact have 

* Bishop’s Hatfield. 

+ St. Etheldreda, to whom the church is dedicated. 

1 Negligently. 

§ Gown. 

|| Green coat. 

© Stofle (duffle) coat. 

** Parish priest. 
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been led to assume for themselves and their 
ancestors an hereditary rank and title to which they 
had not the shadow of a claim. It is a curious 
fact that the arms of the present Pope contain a 
comet, while the motto under which he was pre- 
dicted in the famous prophecy of St. Malachi is, 
* Lumen in ccelo.” 

Perhaps I may fitly place on record here the 
Ultramontane pasquinade which was circulated 
in Rome on the occasion of the late Papal election 
and the assumption by the Holy Father of the 
title of Leo XIIL. :— 

“ Non é Pio, non é Clemente, 
Ma é Leone,—senza dente.” 
J. Woopwarb. 

Montrose. 


Betts with Rorat Heaps.—My friend Mr. 
North, who is about to publish an account of the 
bells of Northants, informs me that he has found 
the following, the intervening stops being the heads 
of Edward I. and Queen Eleanor. 

At Manton St. Lawrence, two bells :— 


nd. + PRO. THOME. LAUDE . RESONABO . MODO,. SINE. 
FRAU DE, 
ord, EDWARDI . NOTA . SONET. NEC. DULCISIMA. TOTA. 
At Potterspury : 
ith, + AVE. MARIA. GRACIA. PLENA, 
At Grafton Regis :— 
Srd. + AVE. MARIA. GRACIA. PLENA, 


For the heads and crosses see North’s Leicester 
Bells, pp. 25, 28, and 29. 
At Stow-Nine-Churches, with Edward III. and 
Queen Philippa : 
+ AVE. MARIA GRACIA. PLENA. 
At Slapton :— 
VLTIMA . SU- . TRINA. ( R. 
At Duddington and Great Oakley the head of 
Edward I. is repeated several times without in- 
scription. H. T. ELLacompse. 


AMPANA . VOC KTERINA, 


Pic-nic.—In 1802 pic-nic meant a dance and 
supper given to friends and neighbours, who at a 
joint expense contributed bread, cold meat, cakes, 
wines, and spirits, the gentlemen also paying the 
owner of the house for the expense of the music 
(Gent. Mag., 1802, p. 225). The term is not in 
Bailey. The Dictionnaire de l’ Acadimie ives 
“ Pique-nique, a meal where every one pays his 
shot”: but what is the origin? Another word 
has been corrupted. We say of a rough, gamble- 
some boy, “He is a pickle”; Littleton gives “A 
pickled rogue as full of mischief as he can be.” 

Mackenziz E. C. Watcorrt. 


o 
= 
s 


Tempte Bar.—The removal of Temple Bar 
being a fact so recently accomplished, perhaps the 
following remarks respecting it, extracted from 
Samuel Ireland’s Picturesque Views; with an His- 
torical Account of the Inns of Court in London 
and Westminster, published in the year 1800, may 





be worthy of preservation in the 
“nN. &Q?— 

“« In the view prefixed Temple Bar is introduced, as a 
good finish to the scene (Middle Temple Gate), but it has 
a still higher claim to our respect, having infinite merit 
in its design. 

“As we are led to believe,” &c. [Here follows a sug 
gestion that the Bar should “be placed either as a foot 
entrance to the Inner Temple opposite Chancery Lane. 
or near Mitre Court, in such a spot as to command a 
view of that grand area, the King’s Bench Walk.” See 
“N.& Q.,,” 5% 8. vii. 466.] ‘But perhaps our anxious 
desire to lay open this delightful scenery to the view 
of the public may have dictated the suggestion of a plan 
which even the liberality of these gentlemen has not the 
power of carrying into execution. 

* We are well aware that many obstacles stand in the 
way of so great an improvement, and we sincerely 
lament that the spirit of national munificence, generally 
prevalent in civilized countries, but in so eminent a 
degree the characteristic of England, should in the in 
stance before us feel its energies so crippled by circum- 
stances as to prevent it from rescuing from unmerited 
seclusion some of the most striking specimens of archi- 
tecture that are to be found in the first city of the 
world.” 

The worthy man little thought that seventy- 
eight years would elapse before the “ short time” 
would be accomplished, and the demolition of 
Temple Bar be effected. 

Witiiam Eneianp How ett. 

Kirton in Lindsey. 


pages of 


> 


Haypy’s “ Universat Inpex or Broerapny,’ 
1870.—It is singularly unfortunate that this work, 
as regards the biography of ecclesiastics, both 
ancient and modern, swarms with blunders. I give 
afew. St. George is confounded with George the 
Arian. St. Chrysostom is said to have been “ d 
posed at the Council of Chalcedon for his faithful- 
ness.” Of course, every one would think that this 
happened at the (Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon 
instead of the “ Synod of the Oak.” Of Gregor 
the Great it is said he “ established the Gregorian 
rite for uniformity” ; this, of course, means his re- 
forming the Kalendar. St. Clement of Rome is 
said to be the “reputed author of two Epistles to 
the Corinthians.” Jeremy Taylor is said to have 
“published Antiquitates Christiane in 1675,” an 
to have died 1667! Jere my Collier is credited 
with the authorship of “‘ Histryo-Mastix.” 


A new 
edition was, I believe, issued last year, which I 
have not seen; it is as well, however, to note the 
above errata in that of 1870. 

E. Leaton BLEeNKINSOP?. 


Rocation Sunpay.—An old gardener near 
Exeter was bewailing the destruction of apple 
blossom by the frost, and explained that it was 
never safe until after Rogation Sunday. “An 
do you know why? Old Rogation was a maltster, 
and couldn’t abide cider.” 

Pact Q. KARKEEK. 
Torquay. 
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Cartes Cotiixs.—In the possession of Dr. 
J. Gardner Dudley is a painting of three jungle 
pheasants, with other birds, well executed, but with 
inferior background, and signed “ Chas. Collins, 
1740.” It is said to have been painted for some 
one who atte mpted to acclimatize the birds. 

Hype CLARKE. 


Rueries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Ay Otp Ba.tuap.—The following fragment of a 
ballad I have from the recital of a Norfolk gentle- 
man. He can | 
given, nor can either he or I ascertain that it 
occurs anywhere in print. I shall be obliged to 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” who can furnish me with 
: con plete copy. Iam also anxious to know who 
Captain Ward was, and to what | 





feat of his these 


verses reter : 
“Captain Ward sent to our king, 
’Twas on the third of January, 
To know whether he might come in 
And all his company— 
To know whether he might come in, 
And not to be controlled, 
And if he might his ransom was 
Full. . . tons of gold. 
‘Oh, nay, oh, nay,’ replied our king, 
‘Oh, nay, that ne’er can be; 
He is so much then of 
He and I should neve 
With that the king prepared 
A ship of noble fame, 
Twas called the R ya 
When by its proper name. 


1 knave, 





Oh, then it was prepared, 
And sent unto the sea; 

Full fifteen hundred men on board 
To bear her company. 


remember no more than what is | 





lare the king's own ship 


you to pass by. | 


But if y« 
i'd have 

four o’clock the next morning 

They did begin to fight, 

And so they did continue 


t was at night 


‘Fight on, fight on,’ cri 1 Captain Ward, 
‘I value you not one pin, 
r if you are good brass without 
ithin. 
ight d Captain Ward, 
‘his sport doth pleasure me, 
For if ye fight until 
I will your master be. 


i steel w 





Fight on, f on,’ cri 





With that the R yal Rainbow 
Returned from whence she came; 
Saying Captain Ward was on the seas, 


1 . | 
And there he would remain. 


| Malay of Bencoolen. 


‘ Alack, alas!’ replied our king, 
‘Have I lost jewels three; 

Had the worst of them but been alive 
He’d brought proud Ward to me.’” 

M. G. W. Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

1ANUM Douium.” By T. R.—Is there 

any valid reason for ascribing this comedy to 
‘homas Randolph the poet A copy 

dated 1638, of which the following is the title: 


‘Cornel 


| 


is before me 


**CORNFLIANVM Dotium. Comeedia lepidissima, opt 
ciis approbata, & Theatrali Coryphwo, nec 
immerit®, donata, palma chorali apprimé digna. A uctore, 
T. R. ingeniosissimo hujus evi HELIcoN10 

‘s « f 7 nes, r a s. 
Londini, Apud Tho. 7 Et veneunt per 7 


Slaterum, & Laurenti ( ; 638. Svo, 





Some former owner, who seems to have been “ Jo 
rrin: Coll: Cantab: 1649, Pension:,” has 
thus annotated the initials :—“ Thomas Randolph, 
Trin: Coll: socio.” According to Mr. Hazlitt 
Poetical and Dramatic Works of Thomas Ran- 
dolph, 1875, p. vill), the admitted a 
minor Fellow of Trinity September 22, 1629, and 
major Fellow March 23, 1631-2, when he pro- 
ceeded M.A. The « mmedy itself ledicated 
* Alexandro Radcliffe, Baiensi Militi. 

Joun E. 


| Gibson, 


poet Was 


i is dedu 


BAILEY. 
Stretford, Manchester. 

Tue “ Pircn” or At the Gainsburgh 
Mart a newspaper account informs us that “ the 
p tech of cheese was not equal to last year.” Is 
this use of the word “ pitch” peculiar to cheese, 


or is it a local term ? 


CHEES 


E. Leaton BLENKINSopP?. 


Hreratpry.—Wanted the cor irmorial bear 
ings of the Reed family of Chipchase Castle and 
Troughend, Northumberland ; also of the North 
imbrian families of Weldon. 

E. J. vi 


yrrect 





RUELYAT. 


OrreENTAL Names.—Rumphius describes the 
Aleurites Moluccana, W., under the name of Cam 
“um. He cives the Malayan names as Camirin 


| and Camiri, and the Dutch equivalent as Camiri 


Loureiro gives Juglans camirium as 

ynonym, and Gaertner describes it as Camiriun 
Hasskarl gives Kamirie as the 

and Javanese name, and Ed. Balfour 


as the Malay. The Malayan is also 


om. 


cordifoliur 
Malayan 
rives Kamiri 





pelt Aemirt. Kamirt and Camtrt are partly 
naturalized French names for fruit best known as 
candle-nuts. J. Crawfurd, in his Malay-Englisi 


Kdémiri as the Malay and 
Javanese name of the tree, and says that its hard 
nuts are used in playing a game of chance. He 
also gives Kdmiling as the equivalent in the 
Can any of the readers of 


Dictionary, gives 


| “N. & Q.” help me to the etymology of this name, 
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or direct me to works in whichI shall find this and Irish Heratpic Bisrtiocrapuy.—I shall be 
othe r E stern words explaine d etymologic lly My | glad of referenc es to any bibliographic al desc rip- 
W. G. Piper. tions of, or any information respecting, heraldi 

-_ p works printed or published in Ireland or writte 
“THe Rurat Lovers,” By GAINSBOROUGH. I ritten 


“ The 


Can you tell me where this picture now is 


Rural Lovers, by Thos. Gainsborough, in the 
possession of Mr. Panton Belew” (3 ft. 11} in. 
wide, 2ft. 54 in. high), as given in a good en- 


} 


graving I have of the picture, published by 
I, Vicars, Aug. 4, 1760 J. NIGHTINGALE. 


Ricuarp Sopr.—According to 
Tokens, Nos. 134, 
Southwark, and 91, Dorsetshire, respectively) both 
these persons issued tokens. Information re spect 
ing their trades, fam ly, &e., will be welcome, and 
should any collector possess dupli ites of their 
tokens I shall be happy to purchase them. While 
on the subject of tokens, I may say that I am 
anxious to obtain specimens of those 
Barffoot and Trimmer, both of this town. Has a 
supplement to Boyne’s work (1858) yet appeared, 
as contemplated by the author? Vide Introd., 
p. xxiii. gw. G. C. 
Basingstoke. 


RicHarp Sarr : 


Bovne (Ne venteenth Century 


Gites Sexton.—When Gov. Winthrop arrived 
at Boston in 1630, he had with him a Noncon- 
formist minister named Giles Sexton, who after a 
few years returned to England and became Vicar 
of Leeds. I shall be glad of any information 
respecting this Giles Sexton, his family, or de- 
scendants. Gro. SEXTON. 


KensaAL Green Cemetery. —Is there any 
printed book which gives the inscriptions on the 
tombstones in Kensal Green Cemetery ? 


J. R. B. 


3ESIEGERS OF Worcester, 1646.—In the 
appendix to Nash’s History of Worcestershire, 
vol. ii. p. c, there is an account of the siege of 
Worcester, including, amongst other correspon- 
dence, a summons to surrender. The list of names 
attached to the latter is concluded with those of 
Thomas Younge and Edward Younge, and it is 
respecting these that I would ask for information. 
Can any one inform me whether they were natives 
of the county, to what family they belonged, and 
where they were buried? Were they related to 
the William Younge of Evesham who, a few pages 
further on, is mentioned as being one of those 
who entered the city after the surrender ? 
S. G. 





issued by | 


by Irishmen. I am of course acquainted with 
Moule’s Bibliotheca Heraldica. HIRONDELLE. 


Frorio’s Irattan Biocraruy or Lapy Jaye 


Grey.— Where was the rare and remarkable work 
printed which bears the title Historia de Ig 
Vita e de la Me rte de I’ Tllustriss. Siqnora (r10- 
vanna Graia, gia Regina eletta « publicata 


@ Inghilterra,&c., by Michelangelo Florio, in 12mo, 


| size, * stam pato appresso Richardo Tittore, 1607.” 





without naming the place of its publication? 
There are only three copies of it known to me— 
one at the British Museum, another at the Bod- 
leian, and a third recently acquired for the 
Taylorian Library at Oxford. Could any of your 
readers oblige me with a reference to another 
copy of the same work, or to another book printed 
by “ Richardo Tittore” ? H. Kreps. 
Oxford. 


Grattan Famiry.—There is a tradition that a 
sister of the Right Hon. Henry Grattan, M.P., was 
drowned in a pond near Belcamp, in this parish of 
Santry. Her father, James Grattan, Recorder of 
Dublin, died 1766, and mentions in his will his 
daughters Anne, Catharine, Elizabeth, and Mary. 
Which of these was drowned, or was it another 
daughter? Is this occurrence mentioned in any 
newspaper or published work? Near this pond isa 
small mound under which a general of William IIL, 
wounded at the Boyne, is said to be buried. What 
was his name ? B. W. Apams, D.D, 

Santry Rectory, co. Dublin. 


Tue LARK AND THE Linnet.—On these two 
rivers Bury St. Edmunds is built. Popular opinion 
regards them as named from the birds. But this 
derivation will not stand. I ask whether Lark is 
a corruption of Lech or Leach, from leced, dead. 
No name could better describe the sluggish stream. 
Lech seems to survive in Lackford; which in 
Doomsday is generally Lacforda, once Lac. Forda 
p. cexxii), and once Leacforde (p. clvi). Is the 
Linnet hlynna, brook? I shall feel greatly obliged 
to your etymological correspondents if they will 
consider and answer my queries. 

Wituiam Cooke, F.S.A. 

The Hill House, Wimbledon, Surrey. 


Wittiam or Orance anv Bentinck.—lo 
Macaulay’s History of England, chap. vii. he 
refers to private letters, on the subject of hunting 


NiGHTINGALES AND Cowstips.—I have heard | and horses, that passed between Prince William 


country folk say that nightingales are not seen | and Bentinck. 


or heard in places where cowslips are not to be 
found in profusion. Does this rustic belief rest on 
fact, or is it a mere poetic pastoral ? 

CurHBERT BEDE. 


| 


| 
| 
‘ 


Are these letters printed in Eng- 
lish or French, and can they be seen? I wish to 
refer to them for the second edition of my Book of 
the Horse, which I am now preparing. _ 

S. Srey. 
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Replies. 


NEVILLE QUERIES. 
5% S, ix. 266.) 


Reference to the will of Anne, Duchess of 
Exeter (who was eldest daughter of John de 
Montacute, third Earl of Salisbury, and widow of 


John Holand, Duke of Exeter), in register Stockton, 
fol. 87, shows that what is given in Nicolas’s 
Testamenta Vetusta, 293, as an abstract of the will 


of Margaret (Neville of Hornby), wife of Thomas 
Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, is an entire error. It is, 
in fact, an imperfect summary of the last clause 
(omitted in Dugdale’s extract, Bar., ii. 81) of the 


will of Anne, Duchess of Exeter, above mentioned, 
wherein she disposes of the residue of her effects 
(after providing for her burial in the church of St. 
Katherine beside the Tower of London, and the 
religious ceremonies in connexion therewith). My 
abstract—taken from the register itself—of that 
part of the will omitted by Dugdale is as follows : 
“Residue to Sir Thomas Tirill, Kt., Thomas 
Lowmell, John Aps the elder, and Robert Boyton, 
whom I make executors of this my will, and I 
appoint overseers thereof my ‘nevew’ the Earl of 
Warwick and Mr. John Pynchebeke, Doctor of 
Divinity. Dated 20 April, 1457, and proved 15 
May, 1458.” Thus the expression nephew be- 
comes perfectly intelligible ; for the Earl of — 
wick of 1457 (the renowned Earl of Warwick and 
Salisbury of after days) was that Richard Neville 
who was declared and confirmed, by patent in 
1449, Earl of Warwick, in consequence of his 
marriage with Anne Beauch: amp, the great heiress. 


pth 8, IX. May 25, ’78.] 

WiscuestTer Cotiece.—It is stated that “ the 
Winchester holars, headed by Dr. Warton, 
dressed in their qowns and ¢ Ips, attended the 
roval review Winchester in the summer of 
1778.” When were the caps left off? 

MACKENZIE E, WALcort. 

AUT :s oF Booxs WANTED. 

* The Isle of Arvan: a Poe Cantos land 2. (Not | 
Hetherington’s.) S8vo., pe 1848. | 
* Faith's Telese d other Poems. Edin., 1830, 
dw Edinburgh Delivered; or, the World in Danae a 
L. -Dramatic Poe ate Edin., 1782.—The only copy 1 
have seen or he f. 
The Forts ‘a ters: or, the Gamester Reclaimed 
Svo., printed for author (1736).—Scene at Bath. Not 
known to the bi bli graphers. 
+ The Pettyfogger Dramatized. Lond., for A. (1797 
« Alta k upon L l Kenzon. Ditto 

a Bruce, Wallac nd the Bard. Verse. 1844. 

. Lo 

Avutuors oF QuoTaTions WANTED.— 

“ Flower of eve, the sun is sinking 
Far beneath the western main ; 
Thirsty shrubs the night-dews drinking, 
Moonbeams stealing o’er the plain.” : 
G. E. B. 





| 36 H. VI. (1457-8) 


and heir of Richard Neville 
by his wife Alice, sole child and 
Montacute, fourth and last Earl 


eldest son 
bury, 


He was 
Earl « 


heir of Thomas de 


f Salis 


of Salisbury of that stock, who was killed at the 
siege of Orleans in November, 1428. Anne, 
Duchess of Exeter, was eldest sister of this 
Thomas, Earl of Salis bury ; consequently she was 
aunt to Alice, wife of Rich ard Neville, Earl of 
Salisbury, and great-aunt to their son the Earl of 


Warwick. 


Dugdale, John Holand, Duke 
wrongly made this 


wife, mother of his 


in his account of 

of Exeter (Bar., ii. 82), has 
Anne, who was his third 

daughter Anne ; whereas the latter was daughter 
of Anne (Stafford), his first wife; and, whilst 
stating the two previous marriages of Anne de 
Montacute (Bar., i. 651), Dugdale makes no 
mention of her issue by those marriages. The fol- 
lowing particulars will throw light on these several 
points. 

Anne Holand, only daughter of John, Duke of 
Exeter, married, before February, 1442, John 
Neville, only son of Ralph, second Earl of West- 
morland ; consequently she could not have been 
the issue of the duke’s third wife, Anne de Monta- 
cute, who was not married to him before 1443. 

Regarding the marriages and issue of this Anne 
de Montacute: she married firstly Sir Richard 
Hankford, Kt., of Annery, Devon, grandson and 
heir of Sir William Hankford, K.B., Chief Justice 
of England, and was his second wife. By him she 
had an only child, Anne Hankford, who was 
twelve weeks old at the time when her father Sir 
Richard Hankford died in February, 1430-1 (Inq. 
p.m. 9H. VI. No. 54). This daughter became 
the wife of Thomas Butler, seventh Earl of Or- 
mond and Baron of Rocheford, Essex, who died 
in August, 1515, and by him was great-grand- 
mother of Queen Anne Boleyn. As widow of Sir 
Richard Hankford, Anne married secondly—be- 
fore 1434—Sir John Fitz-Lewis, Kt., of West- 
Horndon, Essex, and was his second wife. By 
him—who died Oct. 27, 1442 (Ing. p.m. 21 H. VI. 
No. 16)—she had two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Margaret. On his death she married thirdly 
Sir John Holand, Earl of Huntingdon and Duke 
of Exeter, K.G. (being his third wife), by whom 
she had no issue. He died August 5, 1447 (Inq. 
p.m. 25 H. VI. No. 25), and by his will, dated 
July 16 in that year, ordered that his body should 
be buried in the church of St. Katherine beside 
the Tower of London, in a tomb which he had 
prepared for himself, Anne his first wife, Constance 
his sister, and for Anne, his wife then living. The 
Duchess of Exeter—surviving him for more than 
ten years—by her will (as shown above) gave 
order for her burial in the church of St. Katherine, 
where the corpse of the duke, her last husband, 
lay interred. Pursuant to writs dated February 6, 
, inquisitions were taken on 
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her death, from which the following extract shows 
when she died and who were her nearest heirs :— 

** Proedicta Anna, Ducissa Exoniz obiit 28° die Novem- 
bris ultimo preterito (1457). Et quod Anna uxor 
Thomz Ormond est una filiarum et heredum predictz 
Anne nuper Ducisse Exoniz et est ztatis 25 annorum 
et amplius. Et quod Elizabetha uxor Johannis Wynk 
feld est altera filiarum et hwredum predicte Annz 
nuper Ducissz Exoniz et est wtatis 22 annorum et am- 
plius. Et quod Margareta uxor Willielmi Lucy militis 
est tertia filiarum et heredum preedicte Annz nuper 
Ducisse Exoniew et est ztatis 18 annorum et amplius,” 

I may here remark that Margaret Neville of 
Hornby, wife of Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, 
lied before her husband, and was buried in the 

bbey church of St. Edmundsbury, Suffolk. He 
died December 29, 1426, and his remains were, 
according to the directions in his will, laid besid 
hers in the same abbe y. 

Sir William Lucy, the husband of 
Fitz-Lewis, does not appear to ha 


M ircaret 


ve been connected 


with the Lucys of Charleote. He sprang from a 
Geoffery de Lucy, who held lands in the counties 
of Cambridge, Northampton, Bucks, Herts, and 
Surrey, and w summoned to Parliament as 


Baron Lucy in 49 H. IIT., 1264. By the 
his mother Eleanor, daughter and co-heir of Sir 
Warine Archdekne, in 1447, Sir William ax quire 1 
the lordship of Ricards Castle, in Herefordshire, 
and other manors in Worcestershire and Cornwall 
(Inq. p.m. 26 H. VI. No. 13). He was over forty 
years of age at the time of his father Sir Walter 


Lucy’s death, in 1444 (Inq. p.m. 23 H. VI. No. 9 


death of 


According to Hermentrupe, Magaret Nevill 
of Raby must have been his first wife. His 
econd wife was Elizabeth, widow of Thomas 


Borough, mother of Thomas, first Lord Borough, 
and daughter and co-heir of Sir Henry Percy of 
Athol. By her—who died in 1455 (Inq. p.m. 34 
H. VI. No. 16)—he had no issue. In the fol 
lowing year, 1456, when he was more than fifty- 
two years old, he married thirdly Margaret Fit 

Lewis, the Duchess of Exeter’s youngest daughter, 
who was only eighteen years of age. He did not 
long survive this marriage; for, an intrigue oc- 
curring between his wife and John Stafford, Esq., 
Sir William was slain, on July 10, 1460, by 
Stafford’s servants : whereupon Stafford married 
the young widow (Stevenson’s Letters and Papers, 
&e., ii. 773, and Ing. p.m. 1 E. IV. No. 16). 
Dying without issue and intestate, administration 
of Sir William’s effects was granted in the Prerog. 
Court of Canterbury July 29 following (Register 
Bourchier, 46°, at Lambeth Palace). This John 
Statiord was a younger son of Sir Humphry 
Stafford, Kt., of Grafton, co. Worcester, Lieutenant 
of Calais, and commander of the royal forces in 
the encounter with the Kentish rebels at Seven- 
oaks, in which action Sir Humphry was killed, 
June 18, 1450, 


te acts were soon followed by his death, 





pits 





John Stafford’s lawless and pre- | 





without leaving issue by his wife; for in or before 
| 1464 Margaret had married a third husband 
}named Wake; and she died August 4, 1466, 
| leaving issue a son, John Wake, who was found to 
be her nearest heir, and then aged two years (Ing, 
p.m. 6 E. IV. No. 29). , 
The following remarks will furnish a solution to 
HERMENTRUDE'’s third query, viz. as to the parent- 
age of Margaret Neville, wife of Sir William Gas. 
coyne. Jane, only child and heir of John Neville 
of Wymersley, only son and heir of Sir Ralph 
Neville, Kt., Lord of rried Sir 
William Gascoigne of Gawthorpe, great-grandson 
of the Chief Justice. Their grandson, Sir William 
Gascoigne of Gawthorpe, married Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Richard Neville, Lord 
died in 1529), by his wife Anne (1 1 
1494), daughter of Humphry Stafford, Esq., of 
Grafton. B. W. Gree I 
Southampton. 


Ralph Neville, third Earl of 
ecording to Courthope’s Histo 1 
1523, and was succeeded by his grandson, another 
Ralph. Is it a fact that his son Ralph, who died 
during his lifetime, had two wives I t 
his only wife was Edith, daughter of 
Lord Sands, of H impshire. 

Anne, wife of William, Lord Conyers, is always, 
L belie ve, said to have been da ighter ot Ralph, 
the third Earl of Westmorland, and aunt to Ralph, 
the fourth earl of that name. Syv 


Oversiey, m 


Latimer (who 








Tne Late Bisnorp or Licurierp (5™ §. 
349 George Selwyn, the famous wit, represented 


1 the city of Gloucester in Parliament for n 





| years, and lived at the family seat, Matson House 
| near that city, where Charles J. and the royal 
prince s took up their abode dur ng the ecge 
Gloucester. The Gloucesters/ ty) | 


April 20, in an able notice of the late Bishop of 
Lichfield, says :— 

“ Although the bishop was born and reared elsewhere, 
and his visits to this neighbourhood were few and 
hurried, yet there were times when his thoughts would 
turn to an old manor-house nestling peacefully amidst 
the firs on the eastern slopes of Robin's Wood Hill 
The bishop always spoke of Matson a ] home of 
his race; and some years when he came | 
plead the cause of foreign missions in our n 
dral, he walked out and spent a quiet hour there 


3 the vel 





ago, 


* 





| stood in the quaint little church, and thought of hi 
| cestors who for many generations had worshipped there, 
| he could scarcely have failed to feel a pride in the name 
he bore ; and yet none of them had don much ¢ 
| honour that name as he had done...The | mop wes © 
+} house of 





schoolboy again as he roamed throug 
his forefathers at Matson, and searched for the tra 
ditional marks which the two princes had left on the 
window sill of an upper room. By chance some work 
men were employed on the inside of the roof, 
bishop climbed up the ladder and wrote the well-kn 

autograph, ‘George Augustus Selwyn,’ on one of the 
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May be in the distant future those words 


be more honoured than the sword clefts, or 





























will 
any relic of 





dge him with 
yet he hath 


not have one here of his own, 
moderate conveniency, 


capable to | 
which in truth 


























tl well-known ¢ ighteenth century wit. not; in case he might be I leased somet s hereafter to 
“ Pedigrees are very dull things to outsiders; but some | look upon this kingdom that when it was built if 
of your readers may like to know exactly what was the | liked by his Majesty it should it 
hishop’s connexion with Matson, and where his family | cost; if disliked, a suo da t 
branched off from the parent stock General William | and smart for my ik lly 
Selwyn, the fourth Selwyn who owned Matson, died | pleased with all, whereupon p t 
in Jamaica, in 1702, leaving three sons and several | manner finished it, and so contrived it for the rooms of 
Jaughters ohn, the Idest son, succeeded to the | state and other acc \lations which I have observed 
estates, and was the father of George Selwyn, so distin- | in his Majesty's H been indeed stark mad 
mished for his ‘ea hundred years ago Charles ever to have cast it for a private far y Another 
the se 1749, and left no heirs. Henry, | Frame of wood I have given order to set up in a park I 
the you in early » Ruth, daughter of | have in the county of Wickloe. And gnash the 7 1 of 
! ny Compton, of Gainslaw, nd Gna the uncestor of | these Gallants never s0 urd, I will by God ve n 
Bishop Selwyn The Matson property was entailed on | W - it t lest these maznificent structures ! ght 
the male heir; but Colonel John Selwyn and his eld at | be tl ught th se of Nel adnezzar, the plain truth is, 
shortly before they both died in 1751. broke | that at the Vaas with the most may stand in six thousand 
und ttled the property on the | ra of | pounds to profess a truth to your Grace it that I 
Townshend. But for this Henry Selwyn’s lid consider his Majesty might judge it hereafter for his 
would have ¢ into it on the decease of | Service to visit this kingdom, in that case foresaw no part 
Augustus Henry Selwyn died in 1734 in the | ible to give him » pleasure of his summer hunting like 
e fe. and wv buried at Matson. His mother | that park and the country adjacent I protest there 
Albinia Selwyn, who rebuilt the little church. begged on had not been one timber of it fast« lt ther 
leat! bed t ut dy might rest by his, beneath | Pord Strafford goes on to complain that fou] 
the rth-east window of the nave, He had two sons | h My : 
Cha Jasper and William. Charles Jasper, the « lest | mouthed Scotchman, one Mr. Barre ls ] of 
son, married Elizabeth Coxeter, of Bampton, and was | him to the king, which he calls “* Bod ( iffed 
the father of Her Charles Selwyn, whose son, the with untruth aa ew es 
Rev. Townshend Selwyn, was Canon of Gloucester not| On the 24th of October, 1637, the archbishop 
many years ago. M ny of your readers have seen the | writes to him in ak « , 
nscription which he wrote tor a fountain in his garden | . 
cathedr He loved old Matson home, ‘His Majesty was well pleased with what you writ, 
i C I t ight t ] ive b n his own, and when he | and the manner of your buildings, and y iT nad prop 
tasted spar r water which came to him from the | i" it, and the offer made to himself to take or 1 
springs on Matson Hill, it seemed to him in his old age | thet The Earl of Strafford's Lett D 
as though he were a boy once more. The canon's son, l. ii. py ) 12 }, folio, Dublin, 174 
Admiral Frederick Leopold Selwyn, but for the re-settle Epwarp Soir 
ment on the Townshends, would be the present pro- , . 
prietor of Mat EMBLEMS OF THE Passion (5 S,. ix. 261.)— 
return to the younger branch of the family, | Cutnpert Bepe’s article may be illustrated by a 
Selwyn’s second son, William, was a barrister-at- | description of a curious little engraving, a ti ng 
] nd several of | Rein ra feet be y distir f which lies hef, me, which star t the com- 
hemseives in at "ol n I Pal ‘“ } } ” 
Elizabeth Dodd, of Woodford, bnd had a sone Willies | mencement of the “ Missa de Quinque Vulneribus, 
; a > in : yy of the Salisbury Missal, P 1514, pre- 
who was an eminent Nisi Prius lawyer, and was selected | '" ® COPY § ne ry ’ ’ | 
to instruct the late Prince Consort in the constitutional | Served in Bp. Cosin’s Library, Durham. A canopy of 
history of this country. He married Letitia Kyi iston, three arches surmounts the whole; the cro tands 
of Withar and was the f h de honey rp S elwyn and Bis ngs right of the engraving, its upright dividing 


# was 80 
ume Lord Justice Se 


ries Jasper, 


uccess{u 


before his 


lwyn 








S. 1x. 366, 395 Strafford wa 

hoild . 

OULIGING a mansior ind his enemik 

took occasion to 1 ground of 1 rep! 
ntation to the kine Lord Strafford mentions 
$ in a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury 

(Laud), dated Sep 27, 1637. He says 

! * Next they say I build up to the sky. I acknowledge 

‘aat were mys f only considered in what I build, it 

Man not only to excess, but even to folly but hi 
Kjesty will justify me at my last being in ~ gland 





I acq tinted him with a purpose I 
house at th e Naas, it being uncomely 


had to build him a 
his Majesty should 


|Our Lord. 


i. bl the width of that to the right of 
» body is entirely nude save for a 
ls with his t und the 
whilst the 
his side was pierced. The 
e hands and feet and in the side are 
ited, and on brow are large drops of 


wainte lo a f 
his right support 
cme on t 
‘ 

nal 


sweat. On the left arm of the cross stands a 
chalice, probably referring to our Lord’s words, 
“The cup which my Father hath given me, shall 
[1 nk it?” The larger space on the left is 

by a pillar, round which a,ropé riled, 
vith a ¢ thong havi handle 





thr £ theoush the upper coil of the rope ; on the 
pillar stands a In the lower part of this 
compartment is an open tomb, close to which lies 

hammer ; the rest of the upied by a 


face with tongue protruded, the crown of thorns, 


.. 
COCK, 


space is O 
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an open hand (St. John xix. 3), three large nails, | 
and a bundle of rods, looking very like an ordinary 
birch. In the narrower or right hand space are 


depicte d, on the cround, the seamle ss garment and 


three dice with a large lantern ; a long rod sup- 
ports a sponge ; there are pincers for r drawing out 
the nails, a reed, probably that pl wed in our 
Lord’s hand in mockery, the head of Judas, with 
the b lung round his neck, and a strange- 


looking object, that m Ly pos 
represent the thirty pieces of 
“right” and “left 


sibly be intended to 
silver. The terms 
are intended to apply to a person 


looking at the engraving. Jounson Balry. 
Pallion Vicarage 
About the year 1850 I was on a visit to the 
Rector of Kilmeen, near Clonakil the county 
of Cork. My friend brought me to visit the ruins 
of an old castle. Over the open fire pl we in the | 
great hall there was a stone, about two or three | 
feet square, carved in the rudest fashion, and | 


evidently representing our Lord’s sufferings. There 
were the cross, the nails, the hammer, and the 
scourge ; but there was one piece of sculpture 
which I could not understand. It was a 
rude semicircle, the curve below and the diameter 
above, and at the junction a figure intended to 
represent a bird. My friend asked me what it 


sort of 


meant. I confessed my ignorance. “ That,” said 
he, “is the cock ; the servants were boiling him 


for supper, but when the moment came to convict 
the apostle he started up, perched on the side of 
the pot, and astonished the assembly by his salu- 
tation of the morning.” This is a fact I had never 
heard of. Perhaps some of your correspondents 
can give me the authority, or some trace of the 


legend. H. 


Papat Mepats (5 §, ix. 207.)—We have three 
medals of Clement XII. :—1. cLEMENS XII. PONT. 
MAX. AN. 111, Of extraordinary size, by young 
Otto Hamerani. The Pope, with the tiara on 
head, is giving the benediction. Rev., the facade 
of St. John Lateran as it was in 1733; ADORATE 
DOMINUM IN ATRIO SANCTO EIUS. Above, in the 
centre, is seen the statue of St. John holding the 
Cross, and on his right and left ten other statues. 
In the exergue are the words, LATERAN BASIL. 
porticus. This medal is so finely executed that 
every detail can be seen clearly without a glass. 

2. RECTIS. CORDE. L2&TITIA. A female figure, 


standing, holds the scales in her right hand and 
a palm in the left. orro in the exergue. The 
attitude of the figure is extremely graceful. 


Canova drew inspiration from this composition to 
improve one of his nymphs. 


3. FONTE . AQV# . VIRGINIS . ORNATO. The 
celebrated fountain of Trevi. In the exergue, 
o and 4, and a she-wolf, the symbol of Rome. 

Venuti found in the private collections of 
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‘sixteen). One of these is that mentioned by 
NEPHRITE : PUBLIC INCOLVMITATIS PRASIDIO 
View of the Loretto of Ancona, with vessels ; 
the city in the distance. In the « xergue, DORIC 
omivm ; the she-wolf 








VRBIS LOEMO( and initial of 
| Otto Hamerani. Clement fortified Ancona and 
cave it a lazaretto. 

Short was the reign of Francis Todeschin 
Piccolomini (Pius III.), there was time in the 
twenty-six days to strike three me dals. The f 
without being an exact restoration of that of 
Pius II., has the same legend on the reverse, 
GLORIA SENENSI. D. C. PICCOLOMINI. In the 
middle of the shield, surmounted by the tiara and 


arms of the family. Second repre- 
sents the Pope in his tiara, throned, blessing 
a warrior, who has his right arm extended and his 
left on his breast : two mitred cardinals right and 
left of the throne. Du Molinet very plausibly 
supposes this warrior to be Czesar Borgia. Legend, 
SVB VMBRA ALARVM TVARVM. M.D. Borgia, 
menaced by the Orsini, had sought the Pope’s pro- 


tection. Before Crsar is a cardinal’s hat. The 
prince is armed as a warrior, with gauntlets and 
greave. Third, reverse: Three staffs interlaced in 
a crown. Legend, TENTANDA VIA. All the ex- 


planations of this are mysterious. Typotius, in 
his Symbola Divina Pontificum (1603), speaks of 
it at length. The three staffs are, according to 
him, the aids offered by the Holy Trinity to tread 
the paths of life and win the eternal crown. In 
these three medals the obverse is the same. The 
head entirely bare, with the legend, PIVS III, PONT 
MAX mbit. (see Montor’s Lives of the Popes). 
With regard to the fifteen medals of Clement XII. 
alluded to above, if NerHrite wishes for a descrip- 
tion of them, and will forward me his address, I 
shall be happy to supply it. It would take up t 
much space in “ N. & Q.” Joun THompsoy. 
The Grove, Pocklington. 


“Sornroquies or St. Aucustine” (5 §. ix 
246.)—It should be stated that these have n 
claim to be considered St. Augustine’s—they ar 
relegated to the appendix in the Benedictine edi- 
tion of his works; also that “Et nihil odist 
eorum qu fecisti” is the Vulgate version 0 
Wisdom xi. 24; in A. V., “And abhorrest nothing 
which Thou hast made.” It occurs in the Salis- 
bury Missal in the Collect for Ash Wednesday, 
and in the Roman Missal in the Introit, on the 
same day. Ep. MarsHALt. 


‘““BeTwEEN YOU AND (5% §. ix. 275.)— 
Every one who possesses an ear for grammar must 
agree with HeRMENTRUDE about the atrocity o 
«between you and I.” The only advantage I can 
think of as springing from this and similar gram- 


self-control, as it is extremely difficult when one 





princely libraries other medallic riches of this reign 





hears people make such mistakes to avoid imitating 


matical blunders is that they teach one a lesson of 
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John Kemble, who would correct any one, n 
matter how exalted in station. With regard to 
this particular mistake of “TI,” Herrick, in h 
charming lyri , Gro, Happy Rose, makes the verb 
govern the n minative case of the pe rsonal pro- 
noun 
‘ Lest a handsome anger fly 
Like a lightning from her eye 
And burn thee up as well as I.” 
Idor iy that this justifies the error, unless 
poets are to be ¢ idered the masters of | inguage., 
JONATHAN Bovucuier. 
Hamppen Pepicrees (5 §, ix. 287.)—I think 
T have me papers which may be of use to O. C. 
They are the manuscript collection of ey 
Willis on the family of Hampden, consisting of 
extracts of all that concerns the HL: unpden fami iy 
from the “ Alesbury Register”; (2) extracts of w lis 
* out of th Prerogative Ottice : 3 baptist 
from Hartwell register ; (4) copy by Lord Trevor 
of some papers “ wrote by my mother of the several 
times when her chi dre n were born,” April, 1724 


(5) “ the ped cree Hi: umpde n of Hi: in ipde n, co, 
Buckingham : Lords ‘of Great Hampden, Kimbell, 
Dunton, Hartwell, &c., all co. Buckingham, and 
divers other demeasnes in Oxfordshire, Ber a 

&e.” (this is in the handwriting of Browne 

and extends down to 1743); (6 ea oo 
Browne Willis on various miscellaneous matters in 
connexion with the family, and add ‘to John 
Hampden, Esq'*, member of P. att His 


: 
ressed 
rliam*, 


House in Conduit Street, near Hannover Square, 
London” (for whom these researches were made 

I was assured by your learned correspondent 
A.S. A., a short time ago, that these papers had 


not been printed. They came into my possession 
from the library of James Gomme, F.S.A., of High 
Wycombe, who w personal friend of Browne 
Willis. At n y leisure moments I am transcribing 
them for the pages of “N. & Q.,” if acceptable to 
the editor ; but I shall be happy to show them to 
0. C. in the mean time. G. Laurence Gomme. 
Castelnau, Barnes, S.W. 


Russian History (5 §, ix. 326.)—Lord Whit- 


worth’s 


Account of Russia, as it was in the year | 
1710, was printed by Horace Walpole at Straw- 
berry Hill in 1758. In the advertisement it is 


stated :- 

“Lord Whitworth’s MS. was communicated to me by 
Richard Owen Cambridge, E sq., having been purchased | 
by him in a very curious set of books collected by Mon- 
sieur Zolman, secretary to the late Stephen Poyntz, Esq. 
This little library relates solely to Russian history and 
affairs, and contains in many languages everything that 
perhaps has been written on that country.” 


The Right Hon. Stephen Poyntz was Governor 
to the Duke of Cumberland 1731, and afterwards 
steward of his house hold. He died in December, 
1750. The curious Russian library referred to by 


Horace Walpole must therefore have been sold to 
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Cambridge between the years 1750 and 1758 
Mr. Cambridge died in 1802, and it may be 
interest to inquire what became of this Russian 
library. EDWARD SoLvy 
‘Ir 1S AN ILL WInp,” &c. (5% §. ix. 348.) 
| Camden, in his Remains, gives the saying as a 
| proverb. He was born fifty-seven years beforé 
Fuller. Nathan Bailey, sv. “W nd.” ex air 
, | 
the proverb, and gives its Latin, French, Greek, 
and Hebrew equivalent. And Shakespeare, in 
2 Henry IV., which play, according to Malone, 
I 
was written in 1598, makes Pistol say (v. 3, 90), 
‘Not the ill wind which blows no man to good.” 
From by ibove references it cannot be Fuller’ 
offspr Frepk. Ret 


‘ 11] blows the wind that profits nobody 
Hen. VI., Act ii. se 


G. PErRRATT. 
| * Except wind stands as never it stood, 
It is an ill wind turns none to good.’ 
| Thomas Tusser, .Voral Reflections on the W l. 
H, F. W. 
| a s 1x. 53 (5" S, ix. 344.)—Permit me t 
<a say in behalf of the Bishop of Bath and Wells that 
re, | C. has hardly made out his case. The fact, as I 
s,| believe now known, is that by 1611 the use of 
| to er was nei urly obsolete, and that all quite 
tase ng previously often preceded this prefix fo, 
became corrupt ted into all to, with, or mostly with- 
| out, the hyphen. All to thus came to mean 
altogether when to alone was dying out, and it 


seems more likely, as all is present in every one of 
the passages quoted, that this usage had become 
fixed by 1611. Tattered is surely not to-teared. 
In Peres the Ploughmans Crede, 753, we have, “ His 
teeth with toylinge of lether tatered as a sawe,” 
e, jagged, and Skeat compares Icelandic teta, to 


card wool. H. F, Ww. 


ARMS ON THE STALLS IN THE CHOIR OF THE 
CATHEDRAL AT HAARLEM: THE GOSPEL AND 
EpistLe Sipes or THE AtTar (5% §. ix. 61, 101.) 





— Your learned and very accurate correspondent in 
| his notice of the above arms speaks pointedly of 
| the north side of the cathedral as the E ~— side, 
}and the south as the Gospel side. Is this the 
| usual arrangement in Roman Catholic churches? 
In the English Church the opposite use prevails. 

| The Gospel is read from the north side and the 

Epistle from the south side of the altar in those 
| ones where most pains are taken to have all 
according to Catholic usage and _liturgiology 
— observed. Is there any authority for 
| the English usage ? Crowpown 


| 





| 
] 
| Frenp Names (5% §, ix. 325.)—I have often 
| felt the want expressed by Mr. Gomme, and, in 
addition to the tithe map, have found the con- 
venience of having access to a quantity of old 
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auction catalogues. The high value of these names | 
depends on an antiquity which may sometimes 
exceed that of the polttical divisions of the country. 
These latter are almost universally English, while 
it is among the names of non-political objects and 
areas that one may find the remnants of a previous 


system of nomenclature. TREGEAGLE. 





Mrs. CrRanME! 
twice m 


’s Marrrace (5 §. ix. 308.) 
Cranmer was About 1516, shortly | 
after his admission a . Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, he married the niece of the landlady 
of the “ Dolphin,” a tavern of good repute in Cam- | 
bridge. This of rse forfeited his fellowship ; | 
but his young wife died within the first year, and 
the Fellows of his college re-elected him at once, 
* for his in learning He became a 
divinity lecturer, and orders in 1520. In| 
ent to Rom« by Henry VIII. 


sy, and in 1531 was appointed 





17 
towardiinesse 
took 
no 


530 Cranmer wa 


as one of our emba 


to be k s orator at the emperor’s cou t 
which time he resided for about six months at 
Nurembet He there saw much of Osiander, the 


celebrated Lutheran pa tor, and married his niece 
Margaret about the year 1532. 
that year Archbishop Wareham d 


er from Germany t 


d, and Henry 
be his 





d Crann ; ) lls § 
He was consecrated in March, 15 
Early in 1534 his wife joined him in England, 
but she lived apart from him, and very privately ; 
for Cranmer, though he felt quite istified in 
marrying as one of the secular clergy, was well 
aware that it was not right for an archbishop 
Gilpin (Life of Cranmer) says “The affair of 
his marriage y to him, and the king’s 
re brought him immediately to England.” 
In 1539 Cranmer fell rather under the king’s dis- 
pleasure, because Henry desired to seqjuestrate the 
revenues of the abbeys t and Cran- 
mer deemed this wrong, and had the courage to 
say so openly. His enemies then were enabled 
to pass the celebrated Act known as the “ Six 
Articles,” which was energetically put forward by 
Gardiner, Bp. of Winchester. Under this it was 
death for a priest to have a wife, and Cranmer at 
once sent his wife back to Germany. 
When Edward VI. king an 
passed, not only permitting the clergy to marry, 
but “ repealing all laws and canons that had 
made against it” (Burnet’s Hist. of Reformation, 
1681, 11. 89 On this Cranmer’s wife returned to 
England, and was openly received and acknow- 
ledged. On the death of King E Cranmer 
at first took the part of Lady Jane Grey. Under 
Queen Mary he was found guilty of high treason 


ummone i 
cessor, oe 


was tl ide eas 





messa 


) his own use, 


became Act was 


lward, 


and attainted, was partly pardoned by the queen | 


for the time, yet was eventually “burned on 
March 21, 1556. After the accession of Elizabeth 
a special Act was passed to restore his children 
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in blood; the date of this was March 9, 1563 
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(D’Ewes’s Journals, p. 87). This was necessary 
because Henry VIII. had, without Cranmer's 
knowledge, at the kindly request of Dr. Butts 
civen to his wife the revenues of Welbeck Abbey 
in Nottinghamshire (Strype’s Life of Cra 
694, p. 418). Mrs. Cranmer survived the arel 
bishop many years; she afterwards married Whit 
church the printer, who died in 15 

she married, for the third time, 
Cooper’s A the wr } 


mer, 


. ’ - 
61, and in 1564 
> , . 
Bartholomew § 
rique ns } 


' PT 
EDWARD 


‘ 
tea 
Can ThA 


no reason to doubt the truth of Crar 
marriage at 


death of Joan his first wif 


There is 
mer’s first Cambridge _ befor his 
ordination, the 
h ldbed, ind his subsequent marriage at Niirn- 
rg about 1532 with a niece of Osiander. 

TREGEAGLE. 
Revarp? (5 8. ix. 308 Del 
ind allay are not compounds of lay. Delay is tl 


Latin differo, sup. dilatum; def: nother forr 
of the ime word. Allay is the French all er|, 
ind it a general rule to end all verbs in- 
except those from our native strong conjugatior 


Lay is the Ang. lecal a , past leq le, I 
leqed, and the form laid is corrupt, as paid is, 
from the French payer. Said has mor 
right to its peculiar spelling, being the Ang.-Sax 
wd, { eqjan], to say. The best thing would 


| be to abolish the absurd form /aid and restor 


maxX, 


rom sé 


| Lay /- but if this restoration is looked on with 
| disfavour, then all the compounds of Jay should 
| follow one pattern, as re-, mis-, LY-, UN-, OVE 


[lay], but by no means should such words as 
ry be allowed to falsify the 


|} and all r parentag 


| being made to appear of the same family. 

| E. Connam Bre 
| Lavant, Chichester. 

| 


Joun Nowe tt (5 §, ix. 367.)—A 
| bapt. Mar. 1589, was great-q s Ol U 
dean’s half-brother, John Nowell, who had died it 
11526. though the dean survived “almost f rty 
| vears after he had begun to reckon himself an 
i man,” till 1601-2. H. W. 
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| 
| Tue AMERICAN RoBIN 3 - uld 
refer Mr. Dixon to the Life of Canon Kingsley, 


| vol. ii. p. 427. Writing from Boston (U.S 
March 23, the canon says: “Oh, dear, I wish 
wring would come, the winter here wiul. 


3] r ‘ 
But the bluebird and the robin (as they call 
5 parti-coloured thrush) are just 
come, to my intense delight.” E. C. 


K es Coll 
Ailing 8 UOIL, 


rreat 





Camb. 





| -_ » seth @ 20% 298 
| “THe Paston Letters” (5 S. ix. 205, 3 
1350, 370.)—That Agnes, daughter of Nicholas 


the same 


Morley and wife of John Harvey, is 
" 1 John 


person as Agnes, wife of John Isley an 
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Paston, is proved beyond a doubt by her will, an 


necessary ; Pn - . 
abstract of which is given in the Paston Letters 


'ranmer’s 





r. Butts (new edit., iii. 471). Is not John Isted, mentioned | 

k Abher by G. L. G., a misreading for John Isley? That | 
re ame her daughter Isabel Legh is the same person as 
‘he enh. Isabel (or Elizabeth) Atclyff cannot be proved 
d Whit. quite so satisfactorily. It certainly does seem 
n 16 strange that there should be no mention of a 
ew & " second marriage on Isabel Legh’s monument in 

457 Addington Church. On the other hand, Agnes | 

: LLY. Paston, whom we know to be mother of Isabel | 

rc Legh, in her will mentions her son-in-law, William | 

of Crar Hatteclyff, and her daughter, Isabel Hatteclyrtt, as | 
fore his well as her daughter Isabel Isley. There is also 
be the passage in Sir George Harvey’s will, quoted 
Niin by G. L. G. : “ Elizabeth Atclyff, wife of William 
Atclyff, suster to the said George.” As no George 

AGI has been mentioned before, the supposition of Lord 
Del Arthur Hervey (Family of Hervey, p. 72) that by 

ry is t] “the said George ” is « arelessly meant the testator 
" himself seems most natural. Margaret Smarte 
7 ms was not Sir George Harvey’s illegitimate daughter, 
age. as G. L. G. says, but the mother of his illegitimate 
ch : ; son Gerard. Also the date of John Lech’s de ath, 
4 ~ as given on the monument at Addington, is 1502, 
; F not 1509. If he died in 1503, as G. L. G. SAYS, 
ou ‘ . then the date of the letter, No. 939, in the Paston 
wey Letters can be fixed yet more nearly than was done 

i would ite, p. 326. ~ oe ae 
“A PORLORN HOPE” (5% SS. ix. 266, 375. 
George Gascoigne, a scholar and a soldier, who | 





both fought for the Dutch and understood their 


: language, furnishes a good example of the use of 
ie this term. I regret that I have only Hazlitt’s re- 
ss print, which evidently is not a literal one : 
-_ “But I by Miser meane the very man, 

Which is enforst by chip of any chaunce 
To steppe aside and wander now and than, 
Nor Till lowring lucke may pipe some other daunce, 


And in meane while yet hopeth to aduaunce 
His staylesse state by sworde, by speare, by shielde ; 
Such bulwarkes (loe) my Misers braine doth builde 





a The forlorne hope which haue set vp their rest 

lf ) > : 

f an | By rash expence, and knowe not howe to liue, 
q. W. The busie braine that medleth with the best, 


And gets dysgrace his rashnesse to repreue, 
eman that slewe the wight that thought to theeue, 
Such and such moe which flee the Catchpols fist, 
I compt them Misers, though the Queene it wist.” 
Hazlitt’s Gascoigne, vol. i. p 


‘ 
t 





U.S 
a RR. | 
PAL. «0 Boston, Lincolnshire. | 
paiag Ay VIL PAINTING : GERARD EDEMA 5th S. ix, | 
-ERRY. 189, 256, 378.)—T. McM. may find two or 
three Edemas in a small room at Hampton Court. 
I sold one at Christie’s for a trifle in 1861 or 1862. 
205, 326, They are usually large upright oblongs. They 
Nicholas are about a hundred and twenty years old, and 


will, I think, some day be valued because they 
Were either painted in Canada or from sketches | 


he same 
nd John 








| clusion I had come to. 





there made by the artist in early life. But I 


| suppose the picture in question to be by Mr. 


GWAVAS. 


Batuap: “ Nutrtrine” (4% vii. 162,.)—This 
ballad may be found in the Portfolio, a Phila 
delphia weekly, for August 16, 1806, p. 93. The 
authorship and first appearance are said to be 


Oram. 


S 


unknown. M. N. G. 
PorpuLaTION oF Rome unpeR Avucustus (5 
S. ix. 248.)—Mnr. Kress will find the first part of 


his query fully discussed in Dr. Smith’s edition of 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. iv. p. 89, note. 
Epwarp H, MarsHatt. 
The Temple. 


Toxy Lumpkin (5 §. ix. 286.)—Surnames 
which go out in kin are usually formed on some 
Christian name, as Wilkin or Watkin; but what 
can Lump represent, unless it is Lionel ? 
GWAVAS, 

Tue Name Sketnorn (5" §, ix. 289.)—Thi 
word is of Norse or Danish origin. If the locality 
is on the sea coast it would mean “the shell pro 
minence or promontory.” If in the ior it i 
probably a corruption of Old Norse skilja, to 
divide or separate, and would mean the boundary 
eminence. Compare Skelbrook, the boundary 
brook, Skelmeresdale, the dell of the boundary 
pool, &c. A. Picton. 
' Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


inter 
inter 


J. 


SHELLEY’s Piace IN EnoGuisn LITERATUR 
5% S. vi. 341, 361, 392, 478, 517; vii. 189. 
Rather more than a year ago you were kind 
enough to insert an article of mine under this 


heading, in which I endeavoured to combat the 
views of two of your correspondents who, as I con- 
sidered, held a very extravagant estimate 
Shelley’s genius, and more espec lly of one 
them, who said that he considered Shelley Milton’s 
equal. Some time after this article appeared I re 

ceived a letter from the latter gentleman, remon- 
strating with me strongly, but I must say most 
courteously, for having, as he expressed it, “done 
scant justice to Shelley’s marvellous poetic gifts.” 
The result of his letter was that I promised him I 
would read Shelley more fully and closely than I 
had done before, and then let him know what con 

I wish now to state that 
after reading Shelley with much attention I frankly 
and willingly acknowledge that, although I do not 
now, and am quite sure that I never shail, con 

sider him equal to Milton (probably not even to 
Spenser), I did him an injustice in saying that his 
place in the poetic hierarchy was far below John 
Milton’s. I now retract the word far. My corre- 
spondent justly observed that “I could scarcely say 


ot 
¢ 
ot 


anything more depreciatory of such small bards as 
Tom Moore, Beattie, or Montgomery.” 


After a 
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the criticism that has been written on Shelley, I | amuse him when pointed out. It seems to me to 


do not know of any more just and intelligent than | have arisen in this way. 


that of Lord Macaulay in his 


Pilgrim’s Progress :— 


essay on the 


“Some of the metaphysical and ethical theories of 

Shelley were certainly most absurd and pernicious, But 
we doubt whether any modern poet has possessed in an 
equal degree some of the highest qualities of the great 
ancient masters. The words bard and inspiration, which 
seem so cold and affected when applied to other modern 
writers, have a perfect propriety when applied to him. 
He was not an author but a bard. His poetry seems not 
to have been an art but an inspiration. Had he lived to 
the full age of man, he might not improbably have given 
to the world some great work of the very highest rank in 
design and execution.” 
The last sentence appears to me to hit the mark in 
the very centre. It shows that although Macaulay 
thought the Prometheus and the Cencz sufficiently 
great to warrant our judging it highly probable 
that their author would, if he had lived, have taken 
his place by the side of the great patricians of Par- 
nassus, he differed from those who think that he is 
side by side with them as it is. It seems pre- 
sumptuous in me to say that I agree with such a 
critic as Macaulay (this will, I fear, suggest the 
comparison of the very small M.P. who said 
“ ditto to Mr. Burke”); still, if I may say so, I 
think Macaulay’s estimate of Shelley perfectly just. 
Those ardent lovers of Shelley who, in their cer- 
tainly pardonable enthusiasm for such a genius, 
speak of him as Milton’s equal, should “ inwardly 
digest ” the following words of Mr. J. R. Green in 
his Short History of the English People:— 

“ The romance, the gorgeous fancy, the daring imagina- 
tion, which Milton shared with the Elizabethan poets, 
the large but ordered beauty of form which he had drunk 
in from the literature of Greece and Rome, the sublimity 
of conception, the loftiness of phrase, which he owed 
to the Bible, blended in this story of ‘man’s first dis- 
obedience.’ It is only when we review the strangely 
mingled elements which make up the poem that we realize 
the genius which fused them into such a perfect whole.” 
Would not Mr. W. M. Rossetti, Mr. Buxton 
Forman, or any other of Shelley’s most devoted 
lovers, hesitate before applying such a criticism as 
this either to the Prometheus Unbound, the Cenci, 
or Adonais ? 

I trust your readers will not imagine that I have 
written this note because I suppose that my opinion 
is of any importance either to Shelley or to the 
public. But it isof some importance to myself; 
and as I feel that I did Shelley an injustice in my 
former article in underrating his genius, it will be 
a satisfaction to me if you will allow me to take 
this opportunity of making his manes the amende 
honorable, and of doing more justice to one of the 
most highly gifted geniuses either in our own or 
any other literature. JONATHAN Bovucuier. 

Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Ropert Parrtock (5 §. ix. 186, 372.)—J. O. 
(ante, p. 372) has made a mistake which will 





In 1867 I wrote the note 
J. O. refers to, attributing the Memoirs of the Life 
of Parnese to Paltock. J. O. seems to me to have 
copied out that note at the time, but without add- 
ing the reference, and, having now “ disinterred” 
his copy, regardless of my actually having laid claim 
to it in my last communication (ante, p. 186), to give 
it as his own. The title which I gave (3™§, xj 
445) will show how incorrectly J. O. has given 
what he states to be the full title. I should like 
to add that I do not take any credit to myself for 
my suggestion as to the authorship, for experience 
has shown me that, without some corroborative 
evidence, an attribution on the ground of 
similarities is next to worthless. The second work 
J. O. refers to I am unable to find in the British 
Museum Catalogue. Ovrpnar Haast, 


Easter Sunpay AND St. Mark’s Day (5 §, 
ix. 367, 395.)—St. Mark’s Day, April 25, is the 
last day on which Easter Sunday can possibly fall. 
It is therefore often marked in calendars as 
“Ultimum pascha”; similarly March 22, the 
earliest day on which the festival can fall, is 
marked “ Primum pascha.” March 27 is often in 
calendars described as “* Resurrectio Domini,” from 
a belief that the resurrection of our Lord actually 
took place on that day. Hampson (Medi Avi 
Kalendarium) has been led into a curious error 
by an entry of the kind described above ina 
calendar brought under his notice. Noting it as 
a fourteenth century calendar, he asserts that it 
must have been written in one of the three years, 
1323, 1334, 1345, in which Easter Day fell on 
March 27 in that century. During the last 800 
years Easter Day has coincided with St. Mark’s 
Day on only seven occasions, viz. in the years 
1014, 1109, 1204, 1451, 1546, 1641, 1736. During 
the same period it has fallen eight times on 
March 22, viz. in the years 1041, 1136, 1383, 1478, 
1573, 1668, 1761, 1818. It will not again fall on 
this day during the present century. 

Jounson BAlty. 

Pallion Vicarage. 


In stating that Easter Day coincided with the 
festival of St. Mark in 1666 and 1734, I think it 
would be right to add that this was according to 
New Style ; for, according to the old calendars, this 
coincidence took place in 1641 and 1736. If the 
prophecy is to be looked for in accordance with 
Old Style, I think the years now predicted for the 
end of the world, 1886 and 1943, may be declared 
quite safe, as in them Easter Day and St. Mark’s 
Day will not be identical. Epwarp SoLty. 


“Hor Coceualtte” or “CocqguaLe” (5" §. 
ix. 87, 151.)—In Canada and the Northern States 
a cake is eaten hot which I thought very nice. 
Strips of sweetened dough are twisted and folded 
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so that the ends come together; they are then | 
dropped into boiling lard or other fat, and when | 
rown are taken out and served at once. They 
BotLeav. 


are called “ cookies.” 


Fire-suips (5“ §,. ix. 149, 217.)\—From my 
early school training in Holland, I recollect they 
were used by the Dutch at the siege and reduction | 
of Damietta, I believe in 1218, and since then 
they have formed an important part of the equipment 
fevery Dutch fleet or squadron. The fire-ships, 
or“ branders,” did important service in the war 
f independence against Spain, the conquest of 
the Portuguese settlements in the East, and the 
wars with France and England, not forgetting the 
destruction of the British fleet at Chatham in 
1666. T. A. Rocuvussen. 


“Kex” (5™ S. viii. 169, 454; ix. 113.)—Ke 
or kexes are, at least in Derbyshire, the dry stalks 

fall hollow-growing plants. A kex is, in fact, 
the common name for a dry stalk. As a boy I 
remember that we called the dry, upright stalks of 
hemlock, bracken, nettle, dock, &c., but especially 
nettle, kexes. A favourite amusement with us was 
“kex shooting.” We made bows, and then betook 
ourselves to a nettle bed where the kexes stood 
strong and dry, a good yard high, and, cutting 
them close by the ground, trimmed them and shot 
them away from the bow against the wind at an 
angle which carried them so high that often they 
went out of sight. 

Sixty or seventy years ago my grandfather, who 
was the first schoolmaster in Belper, used to make 
his lead pencils out of dry kex and molten lead. 
The kexes were cut just below the “ joints,” stuck 
deep into a pot of sand, and the lead poured care- 
fully in. In this respect at least my grandfather 
was not the schoolmaster “ abroad.” 

Tuomas Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 





The word ker is universally applied by the 
common people in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
to the Cherophyllum tenulentem, one of the most 
troublesome of the Umbelliferse, and the word is | 
pronounced invariably ker, and not kence. The | 
real hemlock, Conium maculatum, is by no means | 
common. Any of the umbelliferous tribe which is 
not a ker is summarily called a humlock (so pro- 

| 
| 


nounced), H. E. WIivkryson. 
Anerley. 


I perfectly remember an old lady, who died in 
1843, in her eighty-fourth year, telling me that in 
her youth children in Guernsey used to make toy 
candles by filling the hollow stalk of the kex with 
grease. Does not this explain what is meant by 
kex candles ? Mr. George Metivier, in his Dic- 
tionnaire Franco-Normand, ou Recueil des Mots 
particuliers au Dialecte de Guernesey (Williams | 
& Norgate, 1870), says :-— . 


plante a tige tubuleuse, canon de sureau, la cigui 


badge of St. George, 


| How finely has Sir Walter Scott described it in 


“ Caisses ou quesses, 3.f.pl. Branc-ursine, ou acanthe 
d’Allemagne. Lat. Heracleum spondylium. Son nom 
guernesiais vient de Ja méme source que l'angl. sash, hex, 
Ainsi 
le gaél. cas, au génitif cazs, pied, jambe, tige, représente 
le lat. tibia, flute, jambe. On séchait autrefois les tiges 
creuses de notre branc-ursine pour faire des alumettes de 
ses éclats.”” 

Lucifers have banished all other matches. 
Paraffine lamps have driven out the old crasset or 
cresset, and bid fair to render tallow dips as much 
things of the past as kex candles. 

EpeGar MacCuttoca. 

Guernsey, 

“ CAT-IN-THE-PAN” (1% §,. xii. 268, 374, 415; 
3° §. iii, 144, 191; iv. 17; 5 S. viii. 148, 454.) 

One form of the proverb was Cat in the band. 
But cate is not a cake, pace Addison. There is no 
such word. Manchet and chetebred occur in 1577. 
Cates is the recognized form; it means pro- 
visions (Bullinger, i. 424), and is the corruption 
of “ household achates ” (Parker, xii.). Shakspeare 
thus uses the word—Taming of Shrew, ii. 1; 
1 Hen. i iii. 1; 1 Hen. ge? 3: Comedy of 
Errors, iii. 1; Pericles, ii. 3. Bullinger says in 
the passage already quoted : “ Neither glut thy- 
self with present delicates nor long after deintrels, 
Let thy diet be of cates good cheap.” Niceties 
later meaning, when what bought 
seemed prefe rable to home fare. There can be no 
mistake. Littleton gives “To turn cat in pan, 
transfugere, preevaricari,” to be a turncoat. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcorrt. 


Sr. Grorce (5t §, viii. 447 ; ix. 189, 209, 349.) 

The following is from the Army and Navy 
Gazette of April 27 last : 

“Srn Fusttrers.—The 2nd Bat. was en fcte at Chat- 
ham on Tuesday, St. George's Day. Early in the morn- 
ing every man, woman, and child was supplied with a 
rosette of white and red roses, specially procured from 
France. Athletic sports were provided for the men, 
valuable money prizes being offered. A tug of war, open 
to the whole of the corps in garrison, created interest. 
In all previous contests the Marines have proved the 


was a was 


| victors, but this time they lost their laurels, which were 


won by the Fusiliers.” 
Qvo Fata Vocant. 


In the Percy Reliques may be found the ballads 
of The Birth of St. George and St. George and the 
Dragon, pieces which did not come from the old 
folio which so long slumbered in the archives of 
Ecton Hall. Prefixed to the former of them is 
a learned preface. In the same work is to be 
found, in addition, the ballad of St. George for 
England, the first and also the second part. The 
“ Argent, a cross gules,” was 
the banner of England, and worn on the breast of 
her soldiers, certainly as late as the fourteenth 
century; but the date of its original adoption 
would be a far more difficult point to ascertain. 
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the opening scene of Marmion, the date of which 
is supposed to be 1513! When the sun was setting 
on Norham’s castled steep, and Tweed’s fair river 
broad and deep, and Cheviot’s mountains lone, he 
I 
oes on to Ly 
‘St. George's banner, broad and gay, 
Now faded, as the fading ray 
Less bright and less was flung; 

The evening gale had scarce the power 
l'o wave it on the donjon tower, 

So heavily it hung 


Canto i. stanza 2. 
Another illustrative poetical passage from Thi 
Faerie Queen by Edmund Spenser 
And on his brest a bloodie Cross he bore, 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 
Upon his shield the like was also scored.” 


L. i.2 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
Joun Gitrin (5" S, ix. 266, 394.)\—I would 
put it on record, before the feet of the passers by 
have obliterated the inscription, that in the church- 
yard of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, between that 


1e Abbey, lies a large slab, on which 


church : l tl 

encrave I TOHN GILPIN. Of course Cowper's 
hero oug » lie in the city of London, but here 
his name to t seen. 

W. J. Bernuarp Smiru. 

Te ly 

Tur Lorp or Bureutey*® (5 S. ix. 168, 393. 

At v P 93 of Mr. Walter White’s Eastern 


England, from 


extract from the register of Great Bolas, 
atting forth the marriage of John Jones and 


Sarah Hoggins. H. Y. N. 


€ 


Baron Leicn (4% §. v. 316 
I should feel extremely obliged if the gentleman 
who wrote on the above subject, and signed him- 
self R. L., would communicate with me. 
J. Henry WuHiltTEneap. 
irendon Street, Cambridge. 


an 
[Hom AS, SECOND 


24, ¢ 


Beur 


2 
05d. 


INscRIPTION AT YARNSCOMBE (5" §, ix. 
Thanks to Mr. Bovutaer for calling atten- 
tion to the my steriously inscribed (4th and tenor) 
bell at Y irnscombe, Devon. 

When I was campaning in 1864 and 1865 for 
all the bells in the county, I went twice to Yarns- 
combe, wishing to make out the inscription alluded 
to. I have referred to my notes and rubbings and 
casts now before me. I find that your correspondent 
has omitted to notice what are of the greatest in- 
terest to bell-hunters—the founder’s stamps. First 
there is a crown (Fig. 36 in my Devon Bells), then 
a ship (Fig. 31 in the same book), then the letter 
5” with a crown over it, then the crown as before 
is repeated, and then in unusually small medieval 


“ 
x 


* As the title should be spelt. 
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capitals, crookedly set, the letters quoted by your 
correspondent—what they mean I cannot unravel— 
next the crown as at the beginning, then another 
crowned letter, then a puzzling stamp. 
note of any coat of arms, certainly nothing “jpn 
cules,” and no date. I don’t think I could haye 
|omitted a visiting the bell twice. 
| Judging from the stamps, the bell is certainly 
older than 1500. ‘ 
There is a similar bell at Sheepwash, in the same 
locality, with the ship stamp and two different 
crowns, and also a mysterious initial inscription in 
large medieval letters. These two bells are the 
most unintelligible I found in the county ; they 
| are from the same foundry, and are very uncouth, 
high shoulde re d, ( lumsy castings That at Sheep- 


I have no 


aate, same 


wash is cracked, and therefore cannot be “the 
finest” in North Devon. 
They are the only two bells in th unty witl 


the ship stamp, such as often met with in 
Somerset and Glouc. H. 7. & 


Venour Famiry (5 §. ix. 327.)—The pedigree 
of Venour contained in Mr. Berry’s compilation of 
Berkshire pedigrees is headed Venour alias Hunter. 
The instance of a family using two names, or rather 
the same name in two languages, is curious becauss 
modern, and I mention it here to warn Mr. Heyry 
W. Viver in his inquiries. 


Mr. Vixer may like to make a note of Robert 
le Venour, sheriff of the county of Lincoln, 1294-7 
if he has not already done so. This 
Pipe Rolls, 1299) agreed to convey 1,400/. 
| new customs of the king from Boston to 
minst 101., a further sum of 1,750] . 
jand to convey and conduct 3,88S8/. of the same 
| customs to London, by three modes or ways, for 
twelve marks, all under the king’s writ. His 
name and arms are thus recorded inthe R ll of 
| Edward IL., edited by Nicolas : “Sire Robert lk 
Venour, de argent, crusule de goules, a un lion 
rampand de goules, la couwe forchie.” 





er for 


W. E. B. 


S. ix. 306 
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ILLUSTRATED VisitinG Carps (5 
Canova’s card represented a block of marble, 
| rough hewn from the quarry, drawn in perspective, 
and inscribed in large Roman capitals, a. CANOVA. 
Miss Berry and her sister used one whereon were 
| portrayed two nymphs, in classical drapery, 
pointing to a weed-grown slab, on which is 
engraved Miss BERRYS. It looks like a tombstone. 
One of the nymphs leads a lamb by a ribbon, to 
typify Miss Agnes Berry. I possess a specimen of 
each of these cards. W. J. BernoarpD SMITH. 
Temple. 


Sr. VaLentive (5% §S. ix. 289.)—In the Nor- 
man-French dictionaries of Duménil and Dubois, 
Valentin, Valantin, are given as the forms used 


for Galantin=“ futur époux.” Valantin is gene- 
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rally explained as signifying “ petit galant,” v for 


g. From a confusion of names Bishop Valentine 
has been long considered both in England and 
France the patron saint of lovers. 


A. L. Maynew. 


Oxford. 
Brron’s “ Prisoner oF Cuitton” (5% §. ix. 
268.)—Byron does not imply that the whole of 


ynnivard’s Gungeon was under or below the level 
of the lake (see stanzas ii. and vi. 
“ Through the crevice and the cleft.” 
“T have felt the winter's spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were high 
Other passages are to the same effect. 
The fact is, the floor of the d j } 


dungeon 18 about 
four feet below the surface of the lake at an 





ur 
werage, but the water rises and falls according as 
the season affects the snow range. I visited 
Chillon 2 few years past, and was struck with 
Byron’s correct description of it; but I have failed 
to find any account of the “ murder or drowning 
well,” There L passage out of the dungeon, 
through which the guide conducted me, by de- 
cending two steps, to the brink of a well, which 
he lwas in fa yined to the lake, adding an 

unt of its terrible use. Thus said he: “ When 
they wanted to make away with any prisoner, the 


would pretend to make friends with him, 


flering for a bribe the means of es ipe. In due 
me he wa onducted to the well passage, and 
was confidentially told that by following it he 
would find an open door in the Villeneuve road 


Of course the victim was 


legend been fixed in print 


drowned.” Has this 
iny where ? 

‘Septimus Presse. 

Chiswick 

The dungeon at Chillon is below the surface of 
the lake, if I may trust my own sensations not 
otherwise verified. Standing within it, and look- 


ing out on 


“ The little isle 
Which in his very face did smile,” 
you seem to be about as far below the water level 
as if you were standing in the hold of a laden 
barge of light draught. So recollection reports to 
me; but on my last visit I did not go into the 
dungeon. A. J. M. 


ANNIS-WATER Ropsin (5 §, ix. 287.)—This 
personage is, I take it, identical with Annel-seed 
Robin, whose epitaph is to be found amongst 
Charles Cotton’s poems. He appears to have 
possessed the peculiarities attributed to the Che- 
valier d’Eon. W. J. Beryuarp Smiru. 

“Tue CuristiAn YEAR”: 
(5" §. ix. 380, 400.)— 

“ (Not) As in the hands, th’ eternal Priest.” 
In your “Notices to Correspondents” (ante, 
p. 380) you say :—“ Keble altered the phrase . . . 


THE ALTERED LINE 








119 


] 

in the edition of the Christian Year that was 
printed off before, but not issued till just after, his 
death.” This is inaccurate. The last edition of 
the Christian Year printed in Mr. Keble’s lifetime 
exhibited the line “‘ Not in the h , as it 


| had stood from the beginning. OXONIENSIS, 


inds,” & 


| [The difference betwee n ourselves and OXONTENSIS 
seems to us chiefly verbal. Literally the edition of the 
Christian Year to which he refers was the “ last printed 
in Mr. Keble’s lifetime’ which the author lived to see 
published. But the edition to which we referred was 
correctly described by us in the words to which Oxon! 


| 
| ENsIS takes exc eption. We have since consulted the 
edition of 1876, bearing the imprimatur of Messrs. 
| Parker, and in a note on the disputed verse, signed by 
| the authoritative initials “ T. K.,” under the date of St. 
Mark’s Day, 1866, we find the following account of the 
| nature and reason of the alteration, which, we submit, 
|} amply bears out our statement :—“ It was the anxious 
| wish of the Author, repeatedly expressed, that these 
| words should be understood with the modification im- 
| plied, as in other passages of Holy Scripture, so, very 
emphatically, in Jer. vii. 22: ‘I spake not unto your 
| fathers,’ & The Author understoed the words him- 
self, and wished them to be understood to mean, that to 


not to be 
that he was 


departure he 


have Christ ‘ in the hands, not in the heart ' is 
a * partaker of Christ.’ Fearing, however 


misleading others, a few weeks before his 


determined that the verse should stand as it now 
appears.” We think it well toadd the foll y passages 
from letters on the subject by the Dean of ¢ ester and 


Canon Liddon. 


In the 7 f the 14th inst. Dean Burgon wrote 
‘It was Dr. Liddon, not Mr. Keble, who wrote the line 
in the Christian Year which has reasonably created so 


offence, and led to the excision from the volume of 

ne of its most faithful poems. I cannot think that this 
grave offence belongs to the department of ‘ forgotten 
controversy.” And in the Times of the foll wing day, 
May 15, Canon Liddon replied :—* You will allow me to 
say that the dean is, unintentionally, I am sure, but 
seriously inaccurate in his account of my supposed share 
in the alteration of a well-known line in the Christia 


Year.” 


much 


AvutTuors oF Quotations WantepD (5™ §. ix, 


389 
*“ Hark, from the tomb a doleful sound,” Xe. 
See Dr. Watts’s Hymns, book ii, hymn 63. W. K 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


History of the Life and Reign of Richard the Third. To 
which is added the Story of Perkin Warbeck. By 
James Gairdner. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue value of this book lies chiefly in the fact that it is 

the work of a ripe scholar. Mr. Gairdner does not follow 

the lead of Walpole in his manner of discussing the deeds 
which are inseparably connected with the career of the 
last of the Plantagenets. He prefers to teil his tale in his 
own way; and in the course of the narrative he shows his 
opinions to be that Richard took his share along with his 
own party in the murders of Edward, Prince of Wales, 
and Henry VI.; that he was not guilty of Clarence’s 
death ; that the executions of Rivers and Hastings were 





unjustifiable, and that Richard was guilty of the princi- 


420 
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al crime laid to his charge, the murder of his nephews. 
But with all this Richard III. is not represented to us as 
the hated tyrant of dramatic tradition: he was certainly 
a wise statesman and not a bad king. We think that Mr. 
Gairdner’s views are urged very powerfully, for he adds 
original research to forcible argument. In the case of 
the execution of the Rivers party, however, he relies 
principally upon Sir Thomas More's history, which, on 
this point, is certainly ably opposed by Walpole. Surely 
the account of Richard presenting his withered arm be- 
fore the Council is inconsistent with Mr. Gairdner’s own 
views as to the king’s personal appearance. Occasion- 
ally, too, it appears to us that while the evidence seems 
to point in favour of Richard, the text of the author 
speaks against him. Thus the reign of terror mentioned 
on p. 99 comes upon us very suddenly ; and, though the 
evidence quoted on p. 147 certainly bears out the con- 
clusion that Richard was highly popular “ with the com- 
mon people generally,” two pages further on the author, 
without apparent evidence, asserts that Buckingham was 
instigated to rebellion by “the general hatred of the 
king.” We notice that Mr. Gairdner quotes the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission Reports once ; we would 
point out that Lord Bagot’s “grant of part of the 
earldom of Hereford to Buckingham” (iv. 328), the 
account of the king’s coronation by an eye-witness belong- 
ing to the Duke of Northumberland (iii. 114), the 
Shrewsbury correspondence of Sir Gilbert Talbot (i. 50), 
and other documents, might have been consulted with 
advantage. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
The Text carefully Revised, with Notes and a Memoir, 
by William Michael Rossetti. 3 vols, (E. Moxon, Son 
& Co.) 

Mr. Rosser is indefatigable in his labours on the 

poetry and life of Shelley. In 1870 he published the 

first critical edition of Shelley’s poetry, and the first 
systematic attempt to examine the whole accessible 
evidence concerning the poet's life from the cradle to 
the grave. That edition has been very hotly criticized 
on account of the liberties taken with the text; and, in 
the time that has passed since its issue, Mr. Rossetti 
has seen reason to modify some of his views. Very 
many changes made in the edition of 1870 are recanted 
in that now before us, wherein, however, the right is 
still claimed to rectify “absolutely wrong grammar,.. 
rhyming,...and metre,” as well as to ‘‘systematize” the 
punctuation. There will always be a class of readers al- 
caine, and a class disallowing, this editorial claim. For 
our own part, we cannot think it an editor’s duty to bind 

a poet’s text down by laws that did not bind the poet 

himself; and grammar of all things could never wring 

from Shelley an unmusical line when the creative im- 

pulse sent his spirit flaming across the ethereal heights 

of imagination and thought. Thus to cite at once what 
is perhaps the most remarkable instance of honest ad- 
herence to a principle, we cannot imagine that Mr. 

Roasetti's fine critical ear felt no shock when he contem- 

plated the ruined loveliness of the lines in Epipsychidion, 

“ Thou too, O Comet beautiful and fierce, 
Who drew the heart of this frail Universe...” 
altered under the inexorable laws of grammar to 
“Thou too, O Comet, beautiful and fierce, 
Who drew’st the heart of this frail universe. 

The less can we imagine the editor as free from the 

pain inflicted on some of his readers when we turn to 

an identical case in the poem Jo a Skylark, and find 
that Mr. Rossetti deems “ the sound of the lovely line,” 
** Thou lovest ; but ne’er knew love's sad satiety 


“would be so spoiled by changing the word into 





‘knew’st” that no rectification of grammar is pe 
sible.” The case cited from Lpipsychidion is an ext; 
instance of form marred for the sake of rigorous 
rence to rule; but, in a minor degree, sound is 
frequently sacrificed for strictness, in cases where 
poet had sacrificed strictness for sound; and on 
whole, careful as Mr. Rossetti’s textual work ig, 
abounding with fine points of perception and j 
pretation, moderate as are the changes compared 
those of 1870, we should prefer a text based on the 
babilities of what Shelley did, to a text based on 
probabilities of what he might have done had he b 
person of rigidly exact habits of mind. But whether 
fixing the text, in annotating it, or in examining the I 
Mr. Rossetti has been most laudably watchful for 
data. Those who compare the Life and Notes in¢ 
edition with those in that of 1870 will find evidences 
untiring and enthusiastic prosecution of what is 

a lnbour of love—the labour of throwing light on Shelley 
and his works ; and the present edition, as a collec 
of data, is still more valuable to all Shelley students 
than its predecessor of 1870. 


Mr. Epwarp Peracocx (Bottesford Manor, 
writes :—“ I shall be very much obliged to any one 
will lend me for a short time ‘A Perfect List of all sug 
Persons as by Commission under the Great Seal of Eng- 
land are now Confirmed to be Custos Rotulorum 
Justices of Peace in the several Counties 
land and Wales. London, printed by Thomas 

1660,’ 12mo.” 


AMotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the nameand 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

CoRRESPONDENTs are requested to bear in mind thatit 
is against rule to seal or otherwise faster communicati 
transmitted by the halfpenny post. Not unfrequentiy 
double postage has to be paid on their receipt, bee 
they have been “ closed against inspection.” 

D. M. Stevens (Guildford.)\—Many thanks; 
statutory notices concerning the proposed demolition 
City churches are, unfortunately, too common no 
to need preservation in “‘ N. & Q.” 

Ap Fixem Fipe.is (ante, p. 400.)—D. B, Bares 
writes :—“ Berrow's Worcester Journal was establishel 
in 1690, and probably circulated in the midland counties) 

B. H. E.—The case you cite is only a /ate instance 
the use of the expression. What is required is its #0 
and earliest use. 

JAYDEE is much obliged to B. J. and Mr. Armyr® 
for their replies to his query. On the brass in 80 
Creake Church the bears are sejant, not salient. 

Epwarp P. Wotrerstay.—Next week, with, po 
some information on the point. 

W. P. Hien (Norwich.)\—The matter should be 
to the general reader, and the note kept within bounds, | 

Henry T. Tintxy.—We shall be glad to have them, 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 


| Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 2) 
| Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return com: 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 


to this rule we can make uo exception. 
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